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Despite the extremely hot weather, and 
the fact that it was the only notice given, 
the call published in THE StTanpDakRD of 
last week fora conference of single tax 
men in favor of the election of Cleveland 
and Thurman, filled the upper hall of the 
Cooper union on Monday night. The 
meeting was a representative one, as grati- 
fying in its warmth and unanimity of 
feeling as in numbers. All seemed to be 
of one mind, that single tax men, as such, 
should make themselves felt in this elec- 
tion, and should endeavor to bring to the 
support of the democratic national candi- 
@ates that confidence and enthusiasm in 
and for a great principle in which the 

‘ geniotvatvin this part of the country seem 
as yet to be so lacking. 


When the timidity of the democrats in 
attacking the moustrous pretensions set 
up in behalf of protection by the repub- 
licans began to make apparent the need 
for some organization of radical men, 
the proposition which at first found most 
favor with some of our friends was that 
-single tax men should throw their force 
into the Free trade club of this city and 
aid in forming branches in the New York 
congressional districts and through the 
couniry. But the opinion which showed 
itself at the conference on Monday night, 
ané@ which seemed to be unanimous, was 
that the greater is stronger than the less, 
and what much more effective work can 
be done in this campaign under the ban- 
ner of the singie tax than under the ban- 
ner of what is gencrally known as free 
trade. While the common sentiment 
was in favor of working with the 
believers in a purely revenue _ tariif 
as far as they would go, and a 
recommendation that wherever possible 
single tax men should join the free trade 
clubs was adopted, there was a strong 
feeling that some steps should be taken to 
bring singie tax men together, as such, 
and to give emphasis to the fact that men 
swvhose only aim in politics is the eman- 
cipation of isbor and the abolition of 
poverty, are supporting Cleveland with 
a)l their might for the very reason that 
the advocaies of the protectionist super- 
Stition are telling workingmen they should 
vote against him—because at this time he 
represents in practical politics the side of 
freedom. 

The plan adopted by the conference is 
extreniely simple and flexible. It does not 
Jook to the formation of anything like a 
party, noreven to a regular and formal 
“organization, It provides only for the 
enrollment of single tax men who propose 
in this election to support Cleveland and 
Thurman, and for the appointment of a 
committee which shall take steps 
for the holding of meetings, the 
distribution of literature, and the conduct 
of correspondence. This will give all that 
is necessary—a nucleus for association and 
action, and will enable us to work in uni- 
son for the essential things on which we 
are agreed, without regard to anything 
| Me. The resolutions adopted expressly 
‘disclaim any inference that our support o* 
the democratic national candidates con- 
stitutes us adherents of the democratic 
party, or pledges us to the support of their 
state or municipal candidates. In New 
York, indeed, most of us (I have yet heard 
of no exception) propose on account of his 
veto of the ballot reform bill to work 
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and vote against Governor Hill, should he 
be renominated by the democrats. 


The meeting of Monday night was the 
first gathering representative of the main 
body of single tax men that has been 
held since the split in our organizations 
consequent upon the determination of 
some of their officials te carry them 
into ridiculous and questionable _pol- 
itics. It represented the clear conviction 
and strong common sense of men who do 
not propose either to play at politics or to 
trade in politics, but who, firmly believing 
in a great principle, are bent on pushing 
it forward in the easiest, shortest and 
most effective way. And what was pe- 
culiarly gratifying and inspiriting in the 
meeting was the old time ardor and 
enthusiasm which it evinced; the evi- 
dent pleasure which coming together 
again and feeling ugain “the touch of 
the elbow” aroused; the evident desire 
to ‘get to work.” In this Iam confident 
the conference was representative not only 
of the feeling of single tax men in New 
York and its vicinity, but of the feeling of 
single tax men throughout the country. 
And wherever in other parts of the coun- 
try our friends see that it would be worth 
while to hold conferences similar to 
that we have held in New York, and to 
appoint similar committees, it is to be 
hoped they will do so. These committees 
will form nuclei, which will enabie us the 
better to keep in touch with each other, to 
arrange for mee‘ings, provide speakers, 
and to carry into effect any plan for gen- 
eral work that may hereafter seem advis- 
able. 


Until the committee which Chairman 
Post has appointed effects an organiza- 
tion, blanks for enrollment in the same 
form as that signed at the meeting on 
Monday night will be furnished from 
this office on application. In the mean- 
time, as the readiest way of presenting 
this form for signature, it is printed on 
the third page of this issue of THE STANb- 
ARD, in such a way that it can be cut out, 
signed, and returned. If more are needed 
they can be written. Or, better still, if 
every reader of THE STANDARD will con- 
stitute himself a committee of one on 
enrollment in his locality or circle, it 


and to add another sheet when necessary, 
to give space for any number of signatures. 

Let it be noted that the signing of 
this declaration does not involve the join- 
ing of any society, the paying of any fees 
or dues, or the assumption of any duties. 
Nor will the list be published. The idea 
is simply to enable us, to know our 
strength and to give the committee the 
names and addresses of our friends, in case 
it should wish to communicate with them 
or to send them literature for distribu- 
tion. And while it is more important for 
the purposes of this committee that it 
should have the names and addresses of 
those in sympathy with it in New York 
and vicinity, it would also be useful and 
encouraging that it should have such 
numes and addresses from all parts of the 
country. Not only might we as well 
muake this as far as we can a sakes en- 
rollment and showing of strength, but the 
possession by the committee here of the 
names and addresses of our friends in 
other localities wiii be of much use in start- 
ing local committees in other parts of the 
country. 

And, therefore, I would ask every reader 
of THE STANDARD from Maine to California 
and from Florida to Washington territory, 
who isin sympathy with this object, to 
tuke the trouble to get as many signatures 
as possible and to send them to this cflice. 
Here is an easy and telling way in which 
every one can at once help the good cause 
on. The greater the strength we find we 
have, the more heart shall we find to 
work, and the more readily will others 
join us. 

Now let us get to work and take our part 
in this campaign, joining with the demo- 
crats where they are willing, pushing for- 
ward for ourselves where they are not; but 
always keeping to the front the idea that 
we are for tariff reduction as a step to 
tariff abolition, and for that as a step to 
the removal of all the taxes that fine and 
hamper industry, and the consequent 
taking for public uses of that value which 
the growth and improvement of the whole 
community attach to land. And let us 
show what this means. It means not 
merely the breaking down of the trusts, 
the combinations, and the minor monopo- 
lies that in various ways are _ fos- 
tered by indirect taxation. It means not 
merely the simplification and purification 
of government, the lessening of the cost 
of living, the bringing of the refinements 
and opportunities of an advancing civiliza- 
tion within easy reach. But greatest of 
all—and without which nothing else 
can avail labor—it means the break- 
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ing up of the most important and | valuable, not because the land was any better, 


most injurious of all monopolies, that mo- 
nopoly of natural opportunities, which, 
withholding unused land from willing 
hands, produces artificial scarcity where 
nature has provided all the elements of 
abundance, and forces men who ought to 
be able to employ themselves into a cut- 
throat competition with each other for the 
wages of an employer. 


Let the machine supporters of Mr. Cleve- 
land protest that they are not free traders 
if they will, and apologize to protectionists 
for slicing down protection, if they think 
the votes of protectionists are to be kept 
thereby. But let us who are free traders 
in the highest, fullest, truest sense, pro- 
claim where they cannot, the glorious gos- 
pel of freedom. Let us, as they cannot, 
strike at protection ‘“‘where it lives’—in 
the idea that labor, instead of being the 
producer of all wealth, is a poor, weak, 
helpless thing that must be dependent on 
the benevolence of those who do no labor 
for a living; in the idea that there is not 
work enough to go round; in the idea that 
there is not room enough and employment 
enough in this wide, rich world for all 
the Creator has brought into it; in the 
idea that the interests of men and 
of nations are antagonistic, ‘not harmo- 
nious; in the miserable national jealonsies 
and hatreds that the oppressors of the 
masses utilize for the enslavement of 
the masses. Let us appeal to moral 
forces, to first perceptions, to the self 
evident truths proclaimed by Jeffer- 
son. Where they retain votes, we can 
make votes. Where they persuade that a 
a scaling down of protection will do no 
harm, we shall emancipate the slaves of 
a degrading superstition and make of 
them free minded men—men who can be 
counted on, not merely for this election, 
but while life shall last, or til! the end 
be reached. 


This campaign gives us a great oppor 
tunity. Let us improve it to the limit of 
our ability. The discussion that now ex- 
cites the public mind,.and that during 
every week from now until election must 
still more excite it, leads directly to the 
questions it is our aim to raise, to the prin- 
ciples it is our mission to promulgate. 
Let us urge it on. In coming to 
the front and showing our colors in 
the van of the fray, we shall not 
merely bring many to our side, we shall 
lead others forward. The democratic par- 
ty itself must follow us. For though in 
the lead of that party are many who could 
have no place in a party that really held 
to Jeffersonian principles, though in its 
ranks those principles have been well nigh 
forgotten, yet the instincts to which Jeffer- 
son appealed are as true in 1888 as they 
were in 1800. And the work of bringine 
back the democratic party to Jeffersonian 
principles has already commenced., Such 
men as Cleveland and Mills have already 
moved far, and as they find popular 
opinion in their own party supporting 
them will move farther still. 


The protectionist campaign will proba- 
bly burst into full activity on the arrival 
of the man who is expected to play Mayor 
of the Palace to the rot faineaut, who by 
his grace was nominated at Chicago. We 
of New York propose to hold a big single 
tax Cleveland meeting soon as 
the committee provided by the Mon- 
day night conference can make ar- 
rangements. This will open our 
campaign, and ought to be followed 
by such meetings, big or little, as our 
friends may be able to hold. But the great 
work to be done is not in meetings, but in 
the hand to hand work of personal effort. 
And the most important thing just now— 
that in which evervone can aid, is the en- 
rollment of our friends, 


as 


While still talking of the necessity of 
education, and calling for funds for that 
purpose, General Master Workman Pow- 
derly is still as dumb as an oyster on the 
great issue on which every member of the 
Knights of Labor who votes at all must 
vote this year. In the Journal of United 
Labor, however, he does have something to 
say on the land question, and something 
that so far as it goes is good. A member 
of the order having asked for bis views on 
the land question, Mr. Powderly replies by 
quoting from his message as mayor of 
Scranton in 1882, calling attention to the 
low rate at which unimproved lots are 
asssessed as compared with improved lots, 
and recommending to members of the 
order that they look into this subject in 
their localities and have it remedied. And 
thus he goes on to illustrate and comment: 


Squire Grabland saw a nice tract of land in 
@ young and growing town; he bad the means, 
and for $500 purchased 100 lots as nesr 
to the center of the village as possible; he 
was besought to sell lots immediately after he 
made his purchase, but he refrained and held 
cn to them until the town had grown up and 
manufacturing establishments began to locate 
in and around the place. Being near the 
heart of the town, these lots became very 


but because labor had erected dwellings, 
stores and factories all around them and they 
became desirable. Five hundred dollars was 
the price which Mr. Grabland paid for the 
whole tract. One day Jacob Hardup made a 
contract with him for the purchase of one Jot. 
On it he paid $100 down and entered 
into an agreement to pay $100, with 
interest, in four years.) By this trans- 
action Squire Grabland secured tile 
same price for one lot as he gave for the 
hundred. On the hundred lots Squire Grab- 
Jand paid taxes by the acre, and for the entire 
tract of land was assessed at the lowest valu- 
ation, so that his taxes on the land 
amounted to but $20 a year; it being 
unimproved land it was not assessed 
for the same value which the squire placed 
upon it. Attheend of a year Mr. Hardup 
had erected a neat little house on the center 
of his lot, had built a fence around it, and 
had moved his family into the house. The 
time came around to make his second pay- 
ment to Squire Grabland, and with the $100 
he paid the interest on $400, which, according 
to the legal rate of interest in Pennsylvania, 
is six per cent. In interest Mr. Hardup paid 
$24, or $4 more than the taxes paid by Mr. 
Grabland on 100 lots for the year. The as- 
sessor in making his rourds values Mr. Hard- 
up’s lot at $600 because he has improved it 
by erecting a house on it; the hcuse is valued 
at $1,000, and Mr. Hardup is obliged to pay 
taxes on $1,600 worth of property. When the 
assessor goes to Squire Grabland that old 
genticman asks to have the taxes on the 
ninety-nine remaining lots reduced, on the 
plea that having sold one of them he should 
not be obliged to pay on so large an acreage 
as before, and accordingly his taxes are re- 
duced 20 cents, and he pays but 319.80 for that 
year. 

Jacob Hardup’s cousin, Samuel Workhard, 
wishing to locate near his kinsman, goes to 
Squire Grabland and makes terms to buy a 
lot. He istold that the lots are now worth 
$700 apiece. On asking why the price went 
up he is informed that Mr. Hardup having 
built a nice house, and having otherwise im- 
proved his lot, it has enhanced the value 
of the surrounding property, and he cannot 
afford to take iess than $700 for so valuable a 
piece of land. Mr. Workhard pays $300 down 
and enters into a contract to pay the remain- 
ing 3400 in four years, with interest, of course. 
Squire Grabland has in one year received in 
payment on two lots $500, the full amount of 
his original investment, and is certain of 2700 
more from Messrs. Hardup and Workhard, 
whose centracts call for that amount with in- 
terest. 

The taxation on the remaining lots held by 
Squire Grabland is reduced still more when 
the assessor calls again, while that of the two 
men whose labor improved his land is in- 
creased, so that in addition to purchasing the 
two lots they cre also paying the taxes on the 
remaining acres of Squire Grabland, whose 
cupidity has kept the most available lands in 
the town off the market, thus driving dwellers 
to the outskirts and impeding the progress 
and growth of the town by keeping sturesand 
factories from locating near the center of 
trade, as they would have done if the law did 
not allow Squire Grablaud to speculate in 
what the Almighty was kind enough to place 
under our feet for the use of the whole human 
owindly, 

Call a town meeting and appoint a commit- 
tee to go through your town and find out 
how many men are bolding on to lots with a 
view to speculation; then go to the assessor’s 
office and see if they are paying taxes ac- 
cording to the price they ask for their lots, 
and if they are not, insist on their doing so. 
Make every man who owns alot pay taxes 
ob it for its full value, the same asthe poor 
or rich mun does on his improved lot. If you 
do this, you will find that your taxes will be 
reduced in some instances over half, and in 
that way will you afford protection right at 
hoine, and the best of it is that you can do it 
yourselves without the aid of either of the 
grand old or new pa. ties. 

This is not Spencerism, Georgeism or Pow- 
derlyism. It is better than all of them put 
together. It is equity. It is equal and exact 
justice. ‘Try it 

This pointing out of the evils of the 
general practice of assessors in discrim- 
inating in favor of the owners of unim- 
proved land would be worthy of all praise 
in Mayor Hewitt or Mayor Fitler, and it 
would be commendable in Mayor Powderly 
of Scranton addressing the common coun- 
cil of Scrauton, and as to practical meas- 
ures restricted to making the best of the 
law as it exists. And even coming from 
Mr. Powderly, who for some time has seen 
fit to ignore what be once declared was the 
greatest of all questions, it is a gratifying 
evidence that he feels the growth and 
pressure of the single tax idea. It will, 
moreover, do soniething toward turning 
attention in the direction in which alone 
any solution of the labor question can be 
hoped for. And for this we should be 
thankful. . 

But as an expression of the views of the 
Master Workman of the Knights of Labor 
on the land question it is altogether con- 
temptible. It is certainly not Spencerism, 
or Georgeism, or equity. If it is any of 
the four things that Mr. Powerly men- 
tions, it is certainly Powderlyism—that is, 
trifling. 


Compelled, as though against his will, to 
say something on the land question, Mr. 
Powderly ignores the essential to dwell 
upon the incidental. The heart of the 
great labor question is exposed in his illus- 
tration. The Grablands grow rich by ap- 
propriating as their own the value which 
the presence and work of the Hardups ahd 
Workhards collectively create, and in 
order to obtain this, to them, ‘‘unearned 
increment” of wealth, they seize and hold 
natural opportunities so that an artificial 
scarcity of the natural means of employ- 
ment is produced and laborer forced to bid 
against laborer in an unnatural competi- 
tion. But instead of pointing all this out; 
instead of showing the essential difference 
between property in land and property in 
the results of labor, and proposing what 
alone would secure justice and gain free- 
dom—the taking by the community of the 


value arising from the growth and im- 
provement of the community and the 
leaving to the individual of the value 
which his productive exertion creates—Mr. 
Powderly has no better advice to the 
Hardups and Workhards than that they 
should see to it that the Grablands pay as 
much taxes on values which really be- 
long to the public as they themselves 
pay on values their. toil has created, 
and which therefore belong of right to 
them, entirely and exclusively. A pretty 
doing of equity, a pretty solution of the 
land question—that the mere appropria- 
tor shall be compelled to pay quite as 
much taxes on what he appropriates as 
the producer pays on what his labor brings 
forth. 


No one can know better than Mr. Pow- 
derly ought to know that to advise the 
Hardups and Workhards, of whom the 
Knights of Labor are composed, to do 
merely this, is practically to advise— 
nothing. 

So long as public opinion is not aroused 
to the essential distinction between prop- 
erty in land and property in the results of 
labor—so long as it does not realize that 
the value which attaches toa lot by rea- 
son of the growth and improvement of the 
community belongs of right to the com- 


munity and ought to be taken in taxation» 


for the use of the community, while the 
value which labor embodies in such a 
thing as a house belongs to the producer 
and ought not to be taxed at all—so iong 
as our laws treat these two utterly differ- 
ent species of property as of the same 
kind and direct their equal taxation, it will 
be impossible for the Hardups and the 
Workhards to secure that equal taxatiou. 
Mr. Powderly might as well advise the 
eatching of birds by sprinkling salt on 
their tails. The Grublands have wealth, 
power, leisure, and their interests in elect- 
ing and controlling assessors are large and 
direct. The Hardups and the Workhbards 
have their noses to the grindstone; their 
individual interests are small, and to the 
majority of them not direct. Thus it has 
been universal experience that the assessors 
favor the Grablands. And this must con- 
tinue to be the universal experience until 
the masses wake up to the paramount im- 
portance of exempting from taxation all 
the products of Jabor and of taking for 
common purposes, by the taxation of land 
values alone, that common fund which of 
natural right belongs to the whole com- 
munity. ‘ 


There is no man in the United States 
who has had grander opportunities than 
Terence V. Powderly. There is no man 
who has given higher promise. Six years 
ago his address as general master work- 
man of the great order of the Knights of 
Labor rang with the passionate declaration 
of thecentral truth. ‘In my opinion,” he 
then said— 


In my opinion, the main, all-absorbing ques- 
tion of the hour is the lund question. And did 
I allow this opportunity of expressing that 
opinion to the Knights of Labor of America 
to pass Without taking advantage of it, I 
would prove myself false to my own convic- 
tions of right and justice. Theeight hourlaw, 
the prohibition of child labor, and the cur- 
rency question, are all of weighty moment to 
the toiler. But high up above them all stands 
the land question. Give me the land and you 
may frame as many eight hour Jawsas you 
please. Yet I can baffle them all and render 
them nuil and void. Probibit child labor if 
you will, but’ give me the land and your chil- 
dren will be my slaves. . . Give me the 
land and I will absorb your wealth and ren- 
der your legislation nul] and void. 


And so he went on to teach that the 
land questicn was the heart of the labor 
question; to denounce individual ovwner- 
ship of land as monstrous; to assert the 
equal rights of all men to the use of land 
as derived direct from their Creator; to 
deny that any human being or any num- 
ber of human beings could justly deprive 
the unborn child of its heritage in the use 
of natural opportunities; to declare that no 
houest man could fear the land question; 
and to exclaim: 


Give heed to this land question; be not 
afraid of the taunts or Jeers of our enemies; 
do not quail at the name of communist if it is 
applied to you, for it were better to be called 
a communist than be a party to the plunder- 
ing of a people of the inheritance ordained 
for them by God. . . God hasten the day 
when the “greater felon” will be brought to 
justice! And may our organization be brave 
enough to shoulder its portion of the de ase 
bility, and share in the glory of the achieve- 
ment. 

What a pitiable contrast between these 
brave words and what Mr. Powderly has 
to-day to say on the land question! 

We who believed in Mr. Powderly in 
1882, and who continued to believe in him 
for years after, have been waiting for 
him to redeem his promise, but with 
fainter and fainter hope, till now it has 
well nigh gone. He seems at last to have 
deliberately shirked the responsibility that 
was on him, and declined the glory of 
achievement that might have been his. 
He seems to have deliberately chosen to 
be a mouse rather than a man—an office 
holder of the Hardups and Workhards 
rather than their leader into freedom and 


plenty. 


| 
thin is the habit of eating. 
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But in spite of their official leaders, 
the rank and file of the order are 
not ignoring vital questions. District 
assembly No. 163, Knights of Labor, 
whose jurisdiction extends over the im- 
portant Penusylvania district compris- 
ing Adams, Cumberland, Dauphin, Frank- 
lin, Lebanon, Lancaster, Perry and York 
counties, at its recent.meeting heid at Lan- 
caster, adopted resolutions declaring that 
an economic question has been presented 
for decision at the polls, on which it would 
be criminal for workingmen to remain iq 
ignorance, and therefore asking all the lo- 
cal assemblies in the district to discuss the 
foilowing propositions and report their de 
cision upon them to the district assemblyt 


1. Should each subject of government con- 
tribute to its support in ratioto the benefitg 
received and ability to pay? 

2. Does increased costof an article diminish 
demand and consumption, and also the means 
of purchase? . 

3. If the principle of protection is just, does 
it apply to state and individual as well as te 
the nation? 

4. Should the golden ruleor the law of reci- 
procity be practised in trade and commerce? 

5. Is ita violation of natural right to pre- 
vent a person from disposing of the result of 
his labor, or the purchase. of the labor of 
another, without being taxed? 

6. Is it better to exchange products for those 
that can be produced cheaper than to pro» 
duce them ourselves at a greater expense? 

7. Do custom houses embarrass trade ang 
furnish inducements to dishonesty, smuggling 
and bribery? 

8. Does protection foster selfishness and 
bribe men to forsake principle for profit, to 
enrich the few at the expense of the many? 

9. Does a country become wealthier when 
her imports exceed her exportst 


It is easy to see to what these proposk 
tions lead, 


The Ford committee of the house of 
representatives is still sitting in New York, 
inquiring into the question of immigra-— 
tion and especially of contract immigrtion, 
But they have not touched the vital point 
of the whole matter—why it is that 
the man who comes here willing to worl: 
cannot find work without interfering with 
some one else; why itis that, with room 
for millions, a few more thousands cannot 
find places? Is labor indeed the source of 
all wealth? Why then should we not wel- 
come labor? 


‘Here is an item from the New York . 
Daily News, one of a kind that is daily 
appearing: Py 

Manuel Lopez was taken into custody and 
arraignedl before Commissioner Shields to- 
day by Internat Revenue Officer Coleman, 
who found him in possession of three huns 
dred unstamped cigars, which he was trying 
to dispose of on the Bowery. Lopez was 
committed in default of $300 bail, and the 
cigars were contiscated. ; 

Stripped of property that was justly his, 
and sent to prison for the exercise of a 
natural right, and that in a country that 


boasts of freedom! 


Here is another item of the same kind 


from the Herald: : 

Among the passengers by the steamer Rote 
terdam, which arrived yesterday, was the 
Rev. J. V. Dundas of Rice county, Minne- 
sota, who declared that he had no dutiable 
articles in his baggage. Customs Officer 
Schaeffer, however, found in his trunk a fine 
white India crepe shaw!, embroidered in silk; 
a large quantity of men’s underwear, ladies® 
underwear, a silk umbrella, an aneroid, par 
cels of prayer books, towels, handkerchiefs, 
perfumery, and ina false bottom five thou- 
sand cigars packed in boxes snugly fitting te 
the trunk. The trunk was seized. | 

What is to be thought of laws which | 
tempt even ministers of the gospel to take 
false oaths? The Rev. J. V. Dundas is a: 
criminal in the eye of the law. What 
offense has he really committed in the 
sight of heaven? He bought this property, 
prayer books and all. He did not. 
steal it It was fully his, in. the 
outward side of the statue of Liberty En- 
lightening the World. Why was it not as 


fully his on the inward side? “As for his 


false oath, suppose he had met a pirate 
who proposed to take half his property, 
and who to discover it compelled him ta_ 
take an oath? 


They Will Crush It. 

J. G. B. Erwin of Erwin, Ga., a manufac- 
turer of steel cultivators, writes to Tam 
STANDARD: 

I believe in equal and exact justice to all 
classes and do net favor hasty or precipitate 
action that would tend to injure American 
muuufacturiug interests unless the protec- 
tion barons refuse and obstruct such laws as 
the Milis bill, and in that event the masses 
may be goaced to strike at the root of this — 
evil and crush it in a sweeping political 
charge, the inevitable output of protectlon- 
ists’ folly, which they will deserve. 


The True American System is Yet to Comes. 


Clinton, Ind., Saturday Argus. ; 
One of the most brazen falsehoods ever 
placed upon the shoulders of the poor iittle 
types is the statement that the system of pro- 
tection 1s an “American system.” The truth 
is protection of labor is no more American 
It is a heathen 
idea and originated in China, where it was 
carried to its natural and logical conclusion 
by the erection of a great stone wall around 
the country. The real American system still 
remains to be put into operation. The 
American system will] be new, far advanced, 
humane, just and above all, Christian. It 
will be founded upon the rock of absolute 
justice. It will operate so as_ to leave to la- 
r the full product of its industry. It will 
recognize and protect the highest and most 
sucred righis ot property, instead of taking 
from the industrious producer and turning it 
over to the lazy and selfish. The American 
system will give labor freedom of access te 
raw material and freedom to exchange the 
roduct of its industry with whomsoever aad. 
r whatsoeyer it pleases. . 


HENRY GEORGE 


_ PROGRESS IN ENGLAND. 


AM WNTERESTING LETTER FROM REV. 
ey GEORGE BROOKS. 


A Proposition to Shift Part of the Lecal 
‘Jax on to Landlords Brings en a Debate 
Ou Pariiament—Kadical Ucterances of Sir 
- Geerce Trevelyan and Shaw Lefevre— 
\@plnions of the Prese—Where the Taxes 
Fallt—The Land Kesteration League 
Agate Active—Siguificant Iucideat in the 
Basionsal Liberal Clab—A Victerv fer 
Seriking Match Girle—Lerd Salisbury and 
the Dicsenters. 


Loxpoy, July 25—Things are moving fast 
wow, even in this conservative old country. 
QYhe most siguificent recent occurrence was 
‘the debate in the house of commons on the 
§@th inst. Nominally on the local government 
Dill, it was really on the taxation of ground 
gents Mr. Channing moved a new clause to 
that bi!! in favor of dividing the rate between 
owner and occupier. This, of course, opened 
the whole question, and though the strongest 
fhings that were said will appear feeble to 
those who go down to bottom principles, they 
‘were yet far in advance of anything that bas 
Deen said bitherto in parliament, and they 
will have a great educational effect. Sir 

William Harcourt, for exampie, who led the 

- iepposition, said: 

-. “fhe present manner in which the whole 
burden of the races is thrown solely upon the 
@ocupier is a g.aring instance of the great in- 
justice which property Lus always inflicted 
@pon industry and labor, and 1 cannot nder- 
stand how those who represent the great 
majority of the metropolitan constitnencies 
will be able to justify the vote which they 
@re about to give against the principle, to 
‘their constituents. As regarded those hon- 
erable members vpposite who were going to 
weject this princip!e, thev were about to vote 
am the interest of the lundlords against that 

@f the tenants. The questiva, however,” 
Said he, “is Une which the tenants of England 
will have to take into consideration at the 
wext genera! electicn.” The significance of 

- $his utterance will be at once manifest. 

Mr. Chauuing’s motion was rejected bya 
majority of fifty-five. But it was vot rajected 
@aits merits, as most of the supporters of 
the government approved it, but deprecated 
‘the matter deing pressed to an issue just now, 
@sit wasinopportune. Had not Lord Hunt- 
‘imgton intervened as aa inorportunist, and 
@arried his foillcwers with him, the gcvern- 
ment would have been defeated. The burdens 
of British tax payers are to be perpetuated 

- gm order to put oT home raie as long as 

possible. 

. ,dtisa noteworthy fact that the so-called 
*“Jabor” members were mostly silent during 
his debate. Only one of them spoke, Mr. 
J. Rowlands, and the strongest thing he 
@crewed himself up to say was that “it 
_ @eemed to Lim that the pecple at present 
Were entirely at the mercy of these ground 
fandlords.” 

Ex-cabinet ininisters Jike Sir G. Trevelyan 
@nd Sbew Lefevre spoke out plainiy. Trevel- 


.. yan said: “Surely, the first method is io 


make the people pay cue ies who ought, 
Bot who did vot, pay them. The people from 
whom most ought to be expected in the way 
ef rates, and from whom we gct nothing, are 


the ground lardicras. Before we impose any 


ew taxes or transfer old ones for the bene- 
@tof the burdened rate payers, these people 
whe ought to pay ratesand do not, should 
‘be made to pay. 
: Lefevre said he thought that “the pro- 
sal mow before us, tuat is future the land- 
‘Jord shall not be able to contract hiniself out 
| @@ his liatwity, is one which’ no metropoiitan 
(member will venture to oppose. It is a 
‘gound proposition, aad one wiich wil! be car- 
- wied into effect, if it is not passed now.” 
But the metropolitan members did venture 
‘bo oppose this proposition. The division list 
shows that no iess than thirty-four tory mem- 
‘bers for Lendon supporied the iandiords. 
That, however, is but natural. The surpris- 
img fact is that two tories, G. C. T. Bartley 
and Baron Linscale voted in the irterests of 
the tenants. Three other tory members, Sir 
N. Lethbridge, C. J. Darling and L. N. 
Isaacs, spcke for the tenants and voted for 
the land!ords. 
‘Here are some press cgmments on the de- 
bate ard division, The cho said: 
“The figures on the division are of small 
bh rtance urder the circumstances; the de- 
. bate has shown clearly enough tiat ground 
- §apdlords can no louger reckon upon the 
@onstrous immunity from local taxation 
which they have so long enjoved. The fight 
gwill be certainly renewed next session or the 
qession after: and, as regurds houses to be 
built bereafier, we do not anticipate any se- 
ious trcuble. 
- Phe Star saia: 
For ourselves we are not careful to say 
where taxation of land values should stop. 
Once admit with Mill that land values are a 
Kind of unclaimed inhe:itance of the peop!te, 
nd practical politics may in time carry you 
-@s far as Mr. George’s single tax. 
Even tae Times went so far as to say: 
The question of the division of the rates 
Between owners and occupiers, especially in 
Relation to ground rents in London and otker 
- great towns, waich was discussed on Wednes- 
@ay, could not be adequateiy dealt with at 
the tall end of 2 measure already over- 
weighted with deiails, but there was a gen- 
eval acreement that it would have to be dealt 
- Swite at no distant date, though not in the 
orm supported by Sir N. Harcourt. 
‘She actual state with rezard to London is 
@his: The ratable value of the land in the 
metropolis is £415,000,000; the value of the 
buildings on this land is £212,000,000. But the 
wwners of the £416,000,000 pay no local rates 
grhatcver, and ull they contribute, even to 
the imperial exchequer (in the form of income 
tax), ishalf amiliiona year, while the ten- 
guts of the £212.000,000 not only pay income 
~ tex and house duty, but they also pav local 
wates of 5s. 3d. in the pound, or £7,000,000 
‘perannum. The tenanis build London, drain 
i, light it, support its police, maintain its 
. poor and educate its children: they repair the 
- Jandiora’s houses, beautify streets and squares 
_ qgjnd parks; aud then in the course of a few 
years the landlord, who has done nothing 
and paid nothing, possesses himself of their 

property and lets it to them over again at an 
-§ucrease of five hundred per cent on the 
 vental. 
Mr. Johu Morley, who stands next but one 
to Gladstone, has again been speaking out on 
fhe question of rents and royalties Ina 
mpecch to the Nortaumbrian miners last week, 
be said: 
“While wages fall, while profits fall, or even 
@isappear, yet those who contribute neither 
Soil, nor skill, nor enterprise, those who risk 
-. Mothing, those who invent nothing, those who 
. @ascover nothing, are to remain where they 
were. I am giad to think that there are 
large numbers of capitalists who feel the in- 
‘@omvenience and the wrong of this as much 
g@sany of you do; and I do not believe that 
Mr. Burt’s motion will be otherwise than sup- 
ported bya great number of those who in 
ether matters are uot entirely in accord with 
- your own view of your own interests. Itisa 
Shing interests the whole community 
that i Eagiand the royalty upon coal should 
- De something like 8d. or §/d. a ton, while in 

France it is not more, I think, than 1/d., and 

in Germany it 1s not more than 34d. per ton. - 
_ ‘She match girls here won a brilliant vic- 

‘Sery. Alltheir demands were conceded by 


& 


i 
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*! Messrs. Bryant & May, and they have all been 


taken back to work, even to the ring leaders. 
What this shows is that the public conscience 
is now awakening to a sense of the frightful 
extremes which exist in our present social 
condition. It also proves that there is a soli- 
darity among the industfial classes such as 
has never existed before, and that they are 
beginuing to act together asa compact whole. 
By and by they will come to realize that land 
monopoly is at the bottom of their trouble, 
and then they will make short work cf land- 
lordism. 

Lord Salisbury, our prime minister, owns 
most of the town of Hatficld, in Hertford- 
shire. He is, of course, a state churchmiun, 
and also, of course, has an orthodox hatred 
of dissenters. There are some Wesleyans in 
Hatfield, and for forty years they have been 
compelled to meet in a public house stable, 
for which they pay eighteen pence a week. 
Lord Salisbury has been repeatedly asked to 
sell them a site for a chapel, and he has always 
refused. But some time ago the question got 
into parliament, and it was discussed in the 
press in a way that the marquis did not at all 
relish. So, in the generosity of his heart, he 
condescended to offer to sell them a site, after 
closing his ears to their appeal for years. It 
was, therefore, announced that “an eligible 
site” had been offered to the Hatfield Wes- 
levans; but this “eligible” site was a mile 
away from the town, the only house within 
site of it was the workhouse, and it was close 
to the sewage outfall, the stench from which 
is at times intolerable. Of course they indig- 
nantly repudiated this grossly insulting offer. 
They have now bought a site from another 
land owner, but there are two houses on :t, 
for which they have had to pay an exorbitant 
price. Thus Lord Salisbury has been able to 
persecute and oppress and insult these good 
people all these years simply because he owns 
the soil. Such cases are constantly coming to 
light among us, and yet our people are such 
stupid fools that they cannot see the funda- 
mental fact involveu. People who ure will- 
ing tu be enslaved in this manner are fit for 


nothing better, and deserve nothing better. 
GEORGE BROOKS, 
185 Amhurst roaa, Hackney. 


Leuis Lesaulnier’s Preposal fer a Carteon. 


Rep Bep, IL, July 50.—Ineclosed $5 is for 
THE Sranpakgb fund for New York state, as I 
think it will do the most good there. Mr. 
John G. Hummel! of St. Louis, Mo., suggested 
tome the following idea for a picture: A 
capitalist is fighting with a laborer. Capi- 
tatist fights with a club marked lockout. 
Laborer with one marked strike. A huge 
dragon is behind these two, it bas three heads. 
The bizgest is marked ‘‘iand monopoly,” the 
second ‘“‘money monopoly,” the third “trans- 
portation monopolr.” In the coils of its tail 
@man, woman aud child are being squeezed 
to death. Its huge front claws are set on 
“natural rights and constitutional liberty.” 
Huary George is pictured as waving THE 
StanDaRD and a huge club marked “single 
tax.” He celis to the men: “Stop your foolish 
figpting and be]p me kiJ] that monster bebind 
you which threatens all of us.” 

So far goes Mr. Hummels idea. I would 
like to see added oa one side Uncle Sam 
robs ll bis peopte through tari!f¥ and internal 
revenue, and nands back the biggest bulk of 
the plundex vw bis favorites in private mo- 
nopoly, pensionsand salaries for unproductive 
lubor; on the other side the single tax frees 
labor on land baving no rent value from 
all taxes, while those who monopolize the 
valuable parts get full value for tue single 
tax they pay. On the one side people are 
trving to do things in the dark which. 
although morally right, are forbidden by law; 
on the other side the sun shines and liberty 
reigns. Ga the one side are millionaires and 
wiliirg, abie idle snen; om the other side every 
cne who works has plenty in proportion to 
his ability and industry. On the one side 
reigns peace; on the ctker side strike, boy- 
cotts, lockouts and riots. 

Thope others may contribute, so that we 
can get a good picture. I am ready at any 
time tu pay my promised contribution if no- 
body else feels like contributing. Many of 
my neighbors to whom I explained the idea 
want ic buy a picture. Everybody here is 
now talking about tariff and Henry George. 

Louis LESAULNIER. 


A Pretective Asseciatien for Street Pedd- 
lers. 


CrxcrvwatTi, O.—A few days ago we formed 
a salesmen’s protective association for the 
purpose of fighting our license system. On 
nce class of men does the present system of 
taxaticn fal] heavier than on the poor pedd- 
ler. For instance, in Marietta, Onio, iast 
week I had to pay 31.00 per day for the privi- 
lege of selling in the town. When I remon- 
strated the only answer I got was that the 
wnerchauts should be protected. From this 
state of affairs we seem to have no redress so 
that we have concluded to take the matter in 
hand and sce if we cannot put a stop to the 
system. ‘Nine out of ten of this class of men, 
when you explain to them the single tax idea 
accept it at once. We have gocd single tax 
men at the head of the organization, who see 
a Splendid field for the agitation of the doc- 
trine. We hope in thecoursc of three months 
to have at least 1,000 men in the organization, 
who in the nature of things must be free tra- 
ders, not in the narrow sense, but in the full 
sense of believing in freedom of all produc- 
tion. I would say in conclusion that the ma- 
jority of the men are for Cieveland and 
Thurman as they instinctively recogmze the 
slave trade party as the favorite of monopo- 
lists. Yours for the death of the protective 
idea, JOHN SaLMon. 


Any agent, strectman or peddler seeing 
this and wishing to join the organization can 
gain particulars by addressing 

GEo. E. Fownes, Sec'y pro tem., 
134 Park Row, Now York. 


It Dees Kejeice Them, Though They Are 
Net Yet Se Many. 
Boston Globe. 


In his speech in Tremont temple on Tuesday 
night Dr. Burden said: 


If the recommendations of President Cleye- 
land’s message aré carried out this country 
must come at once under a policy uf free 
trade. The issue as to the tariff between 
the republican and democratic parties is pro- 
tection vs. free trade. 


If that \.ere true, how it would rejoice the 
hearts of the little band of free trade theorists 
of which Henry George is the head! But 
yesterday they were the only free traders in 
the country; and to-day, if Dr. Burden is 
correct, they have increased to at least. 5,000,- 
000 voters! Sucha rapid growth was never 
known in politics. 


Te Help Singie Tax Strangers. 


The following list contains the names and 
addresses of men prominent in the single tax 
Cause in their respective localities, with whom 
believers wishing to join in the movement 
may communicate: 


Chicago, IIL—Frank Pierson, secretary Land 

club No. 1,45 LaSalle street.’ oe. 
Peoria, IL—J. W. Avery. 
Trenton, N. J.-M. R. Mathews, 9 Howell strect. 
Youngstewn, O.—Billy Radcliffe, Radcliffe house, 

Pr ip aie Tenn.—R. G. Brown, Sec. Tariff reform 


Nashville, Tenn.—P. H. F . Hi 
6 Ameritaniand aus Carroll, 235 N. High street, 
rookivno, N. Y.—d. : a id: '. 
‘ phi a—Wm J. Atki , 
street, Pres. Anti-poverty society, OES Charan 
Houston, Tex.—H. F. eae ; 
ashington, D. C.—Dr. William Geddes, 221 E street, 


N. W.., Sec. antl poverty teciecy. 
oa np. J. Buell, Pres. anti-poverty 
Boston, Mass.—Edwin M. White, 45 Elliott street, 


! the 


TEXAS SINGLE TAX MEN. 


They Fermnlly Organize the Tax Reform 
Associatieon—Thirty Counties Represented 
—Reperts ef Delegates. 


The single tax men of Texas met in Knights 
of Labor hall at Houston, July 31, and organ- 
ized the Texas tax reform association, for 
the purpose of more effectively propagating 
the doctrine of the single tax. The meeting 
was presided over by Mr. David Russell of 
Tyler county with Mr. E. P. Aisbury of the 
Hempstead Advance Guard, acting as secre- 
tary. There were thirty counties repre- 
sented, the overwhelming majority of the at- 
tendants being free traders and supporters of 
Cleveland. Wetake the following account 
of the proceedings from the telegraphic re- 
port to the Galveston Daily News: 


The association organized under the rules 
and usages governing the democratic party 
of Texas and every person signing the sinzle 
tax petition to the legislature is to be ac- 
counted a member of the association. The 
associaticn makes an auspicious start with 
several thousaud enrolled inembers. A com- 
mittee was appointed to select a chairman 
for each congressional district and one for each 
county and to uttend to such other details as 
are necessary to set the machinery in motion. 
It was decided that tux reform clubs be 
formed wherever possible as auxiliary organ- 
izations. : 

Mr. David Russell, a delegate trom Tyler 
county, reported that about one-half of the 
voters of that county had already signed the 
single tax petition, and that thealliance farm- 
ers there were siguing it almost unanimously. 

Mr. Ira MecColloch of McLenan county 
stated that in his precinct 225 votes were cast 
at the last election, and that of these 187 
voters had already signed the petition, all 
of the signers being farmers but two, they 
being merchants. 

The reports from all the delegates present 
were equally satisfactory as to the work ac- 
complished in their respective neighborhouds. 

The unanimous sentiment of the meeting 
was that it only required an explanation of 
the theory in conversational! methods, and 
the aid of tax reform literature, to sccure the 
approval and hearty indorsement of four- 
fisths of the people to wom the subject was 
presented. 

The association also decided to establish 
a missionary paper, to be called the Texas 
Tax Reforiner, issued monthly, and to be dis- 
tributed free to all persons signing the peti- 
tion. 

In Houston’ many prominent merchacts 
have declared for the single tax, and the 
Knights of Labor assemblies are practically 
sulid for it. About 2,000 have signed the pe- 
tition in this countv. In the evening of the 
same day another meeting was held at the 
market house. It was presided over by Geo. 
H. Breaker, Esq., and addresses were made 


-by J. C. Burge of Dailas, Ira MeColloch of 


McLenan county and H. F. Ring oi Houston. 


The Army is Gatherinz. 


The army is gath’ring from near and from 
far, 

The trumpet is sounding the call for the war; 

The land is our birthright, let this beour song, 

For quuee and for Justice we're marching 
along. 


Chorus: 


Marching along, we are marching along, 

For Right and for Freedom we're marching 
along; 

Marching along, we are marching along, 

For Trnth and for Justice we're marching 
along. 


The land is 
home, 

No landlord shall hold it while homeless we 
roam; 

The land for the peopie, let this be our song, 

For ae and for Justice we're marching 
along. 


The land for the people, it shall not be sold, 

It shall not be bartered for silver or gold; 

The right wrongeth no man. let this be og: 
song. 

For Truth and for Justice we're marching 
along. 


our birthright, the earth is our 


The artis wrongeth no man; the Earth is for 
This ee free Labor from Slavery’s sad 
The f reeman’s good ballot will right every 
For Truth ‘and for Justice we're marching 


The freeman’s good ballot will right every 
wrong; 

No dynatnite bomb is so sure or so strong, 

The a that our forefathers fought for so 
ong, 

Shall be our good weapon as we're marching 
along. W. G. SELLERS. 

San Francisco. 


“FREE TRADE AND SAILORS’ RIGHTS!” 


William Lloyd Garrison Talks True Demo. 
cratic Doctrine From a Democratic Stump. 


From William Lloyd Garrison’s Speech at Hrannis. 


Upon this bended arm of Massachusetts 
which we call Cape Cod, protecting eur 
Mother state from the assaults of ocean, 
dwelt formerly a hardy race of sailors who 
carried our native products to all quarters of 
the earth and brought back in exchange the 
wealth of different climes and peoples. ‘Lo- 
day that race of old shipmasters is almost ex- 
tinct and the summer boarder appropriates 
their deserted mansions aud bids fair to at- 
sorb the cape itse!l?. The ships which led all 
nations of the giobe have vanished from the 
seas and the Stars and Stripes are curiosities 
in many ports where once the flag dwarfed 
every other. In those days commerce was 
not consicered harmful. The inundation of 
foreizn goods made ne one afraid, for they 
built up great commercial houses, loaded our 
Whar s with the products of India and China 
andthe Wediterranean, we returning for them 
not ~oliand silver, but our native products 
whi... employed the skill and labor of Ameri- 
cans. And the more imports the more ex- 
ports, all contributing to the prosperity and 
wealth of the country. It was the bright 
day when the cape supplied Boston with 
merchants whose descendants are among the 
solid families of the city now—the Sears, 
Riches, Snows, Bacons, Nickersons, Bakers 
and their like, and gave tothe supreme bench 
of the state one of its ablest judges 
in Lemuel Shaw. But the war came 
with its terrible exactions and the taxes 
that seemed necessary to the preservation of 
the nation wiped out as with a sponge the 
vessels that the confederate cruisers spared. 
With what reluctance the taxes were imposed, 
and how ready were the assurances of legis- 
lators that they were merely temporary, let 
the records of the debates in congress show. 
Itis twenty-three years since the rebellion end- 
ed and Grant received the sword of Lee at Ap- 
pomatox. The boys who were not then born 
are to cast their votes at this clection. Still, 
to the minds of many the war is not yet over, 
and the same excessive taxation that only 
the most devoted patriotism couid then bear 
for the country’s sake, sits fixed upon our 
shoulders like the old man of the sea. The 
party whose noblest exemplars deplored 
the burden which patriotism willingly as- 
sumed, now makes it an article of faith that 
th@y shall be continued. At the expense of 
the industries and labor of the people, an 
enormous and dangerous surplus threatens 
weifare and the morals of the govern- 
ment. It invites schemes of plunder and 
wastefulness. It demoralizes public senti- 
ment and debauches public men. Its collec- 
tion paralyzes the natural industries of the 
United States and prevents the existence of 
occupations that without its withering touch 
would spring up in the night like Jonah’s 
guurd. The system that produces this is but- 
tressed with defenses as hollow as they are 
plausible. They are built to deceive. A pro- 
tective tariff is simply a restrictive tax. It 
1S paid by the people it especially pretends to 
benefit. You are asked to believe that a tax 
enriches. Your good sense tells you that 
it has only the power to impoverish. It may 
enrich a few; it certainly impoverishes the 
mapy. If the many who suffer understood 


the reason, there would be short work of the 
robber tariff. 

You are told that the tariff raises wages. 
You have but to look at the wages paid in the 
protected industries to find there the lowest 
reward of labor. Does ihe tariff benefit the 
mason or carpenter of Hyaanis? Does it add 
to the income of the blacksmith or the farmer? 
Is there a single occupation from Buzzard’s 
bay to Provincetown that is a gamer by the 
tariff? Is there one which is not the loser? 

Gentlemen, I do not mean to put this on the 

selfish ground alone. If by your willing self- 
denial the whole country prospered, virtue 
would be its own reward. ‘There are consid- 
eratious,above personal aggrandizement, and 
this question reaches far beyond mere fiscal 
considerations and touches the foundation of 
republican institutions. It concerns itself 
with the rights aud powers of government, 
and demands to know by what authority the 
privilege is conferred upon one class of men 
toe tax the community for its own profit. We 
demand to know where the right was ob- 
tained te draw a larger revenue from the 
people than the economical administration of 
the government needs for itsactual expenses. 
The republican platform, with a compreben- 
siveness of demugogy, has gathered into its 
besom doctrines that would wreck any na- 
tion. If successful in the election to come 
and faithful to the creed which it proclains, 
national debasement must follow. If, on the 
other hand, the democratic party, adhering 
to its new departure, shall cling to the pulicv 
so well cnunciated by the president, we take 
ao upward and a hopeful turn. 
_ Whether the party of reform is successful 
in this canipaign or not, there is no question 
of its ultimate success. The principles we 
advocate must surely triumph. We have 
thrown the burden of defense upon our op- 
ponents and must press the advantage of our 
position. Itis for them to apoiogize and to 
explain. It is for us to attack. 


THE BEATING OF THE DRUMS. 


The only fault we find with the Mills bill is 
that it don’t go fur enough in- its reduction. 
We heartily favor it because it is all right as 
far as it goes.—[Muuch Chunk Democrat. 


That a high tariff does not protect the 
wages %f our laborers is proved by the fact 
that while the tariff remains the same, the 
wages of the laborers are frequently reduced 
30 to 15 per cent on a Week’s notice.—[Duyton, 
O., Workman. 

There is more protection to the manufactur- 
ers in this free raw material policy tian there 
isin the republican protection policy. Why 
not give the farmer free woolen cluthing as 
well as to give the manufacturer free wool.— 
(Pike County, Il!., Banner. 


Judge Chester H. Krum, one sf the most 
prominent St. Louis republicans, nascome out 
for Cleveland and Thurman with a ringing 
free trade speech mm Garrison Hall. J. Martin 
Williams, organizer of the K. of L., is to fol- 
low him in the same hall on Aug. 10. 


What the farmer and laborer of this coun- 
try mostly need is protection agaiast prutec- 
tion. And that can only be done by killing 
protection. Prcetection is a hunery wolf, a 
never satiated tiger, an eternally gnawing 
 acetag that lives only on the life blood of 
abor.—[{Manistee, Mich., Broadaxe. 


Protection is not a tax levied on the foreign 
manrfacturer, but an attempt to prevent the 
fulfillment of our own desires. If we did not 
them the things there would be no market for 
them here; anc the tariff is added cost which 
we, not the manufacturers, pay. This ought to 
be clear to every mind.—[Chicago Labor in- 
quirer. 

If a man had freer access to nature, to the 
coal mines, the oil wells, the grazing tields, 
the forests and the streams, he would employ 
himself rather than take starvation wages 
from a master, and the great question of ma- 
chinery and labor wouid be settled by the 
employer seeking the man and not the mau 
the master.—[Baltimere Crisis. 

The tariff robbers are not satisfied with 
eatching the farmer “a-zwyin” but must 
catch him again “a-comin.” This is what 
the tariff does for the farmer, ard it is true in 
the case of corn and the other farm products, 
in which a delusive prcimise wf protection is 
held out to him with a view of luring him to 
his ruin.—[{Terre Haute Evening Gazette. 

The only way to convince people of the fal- 
lacy of protection is to ussail that doctrine 
of taxation with the truths of free trade. 
Taril¥ for revenue ouly may be as far as pol- 
icy should lead during this campaign, but the 
ecoromic truths can be taught only when 
stripped of all protection Llemishes and 
shown to the intellect without sbiefd or covy- 
ering.—_{[Grand Rapids, Mich., Wor'sman. 


The republican party is gaining from the 


democracy a few rich manufacturers who - 


want to become richer a: the expense of the 
public and some disappointed office seekers, 
but for these there is ample compensation in 
the prumerous men of intellect and character 
who are severiug life long political ties to 
espouse the cause of tariff reform.—{Pater- 
son, N. J., Guardian. 

When the republican papers boast of cheap 
clothing to be had in the United States as 
compared with former years and other coun- 
tries, they are not referring to wovlen goods. 
The cheap clothing they talk about is made 
of shoddy. It isa fraud, and caine into use 
about the time the republican party came 
into power. Iv won't wear any better with 
workingmer than the republican policy that 
fosters Monopolies, creates millionaires of a 
few and slaves of the many.—[Graud Rapids, 
Mich., Leader. 

The tariff tax falls on people not according 
to what they have but according to what 
they consume. As much sugar is needed to 
sweeten a cup of coffee fora laboring man 
as for a millionaire, but the proportion of 
their means which the sugar tux compels 
each to pay is in the case of one much greater 
than in the case of the other. So it is with 
the tariff upon all articles of general con- 
sumption. It bears far more heavily upon 
married men than upon bachelors; on these 
who bave children than those who have 
none; on those who are barely able to sup- 
port their families than those who have large 
incomes.—[Tilford, Dak., Limes. 


A Pointer for Applicants to Government. 


Toronto Grip. 

Farmer—“‘I want you to raise the duty on 
lithographic stone. Lhave gota quarry of it 
on my furin; aud if you will exclude the for- 
eign article and give ine a chance to sell it at 
my own prices I can make a pile of boodle out 
of it.” 

Premier—‘‘Sir, would vou insult me by ask- 
ing my assistance in a barefaced scheme of 
robbery for your personal benefit? Get right 
out.” 

Farmer—“I beg pardon; I didn’t mean no 
harm What I meant to say was, Dam aux- 
ious to develop the resources ef this great 
country by opening a lithographic stone 
quarry, and thus) giving employment to 
Canadian Jabor. I am a Canada-for-the- 
Canadians man, and I goin for the national 
policy which has made this dominion great. 
Inthe interests of the country in general, 
and the workingmen in particular, lL ask for 


PENNSYLVANIA’S PROTECTED MINERS. 


Why Thousands of Coal Workers Will Vote 


Against Protectiou This ear. 


The following letter from W. B. Estell, 
special organizer of the Knights of Labor, to 
a friend explains itself: 


FREELAND, Pa., July 20—My Dear Hopkins: 
Your favor received. Was more than glad 
to hear from you. In reply to your questicns 
as to how I intend to vote, let me confess 
that I shall lessen by one the 80,000 majority 
which James G. Blaine received in 1884. I 
was always a dyed in the wool protectionist, 
I suppose because my father before me was 
one, and because I had never heard anything 
since my youth but the glorious benetits to be 
derived by the werkinginan from a protective 
tariff. Since I became one of these gloriously 
protected workingmen myself my eyes hay 
been opened considerably; and 1, by a series 
of practical experiences, have demonstrated 
to my entire satisfaction that something more 
than tariffs are necessary to high wages. In 
fact, Hopkins, I have lost all faith in the 
eflicacy of protective tariffs to, in the slight 
est extent, regulate the wages of workingmen. 
There has been a protective tariff on coal ever 
since 1 can remember, to protect the ‘‘coul 
barons” from the disastrous results: which 
competition with coal mined by the ‘pau- 
per labor of Europe” would bring. | This 
has been a tine thing for. the coal barons. ° lt 
has enabled them to form the notorious coal 
puol and nuke every poor. devil in the Uuited 
States pay seveuty-five cents a ton more for 
his coal than there is any necessity for. It 
has made every coal operator a. millionaire, 
but hus not helped the miner~one iota, but on 


the other hand hasinjured him, because, while. 


the tariff protected the operator from. the 
‘pauper: mined coal,” it did not protect the 
American miner from the “pauper? who mined 
it. To be effectual, the coal tariff should be 
earricd to its logicai conciusion. If the oper- 
ator is protected against the coal of foreiyn 
countries, the miner should be protected 
aguinst the foreign miner wko comes over 
here to compete with him for work. I have 
worked: in and abcut the mines twenty-four 
years and I kuow that work for which I re- 
ceived $15 per week with steady work fourteen 
years ago, [cunonly get $9.60 for now and ouly 
work about two-thirds of. the time, and in 
some collieries no more than $7.40 per week. 
Yet the tariilf on coa!l has nct been reduced, 
but the competition between workmen for em- 
picoyment has, and there lies the whole secret, 
Hopkins. lt may seem strange to you that I, 
an old hbard-shell republican, shuuld write in: 
this way, but I can’t belp it. Tam only doing 
what a candid examination of the whole ques- 
tion and a desire to uct according to my con- 
victions compels me todo. lam convinced 
that no duty or tariff can ever benefit the 
American coal miner while European miners 
are coming to our shores by the thousands 
and are compelled to-compete with our men 
for Work. Why, right down here in Huzlecon 
the other week an Italian advertised for work 
for 300 of his countrymen, offering them for 
sixty cents per day. Of what avail can ull 
the tariffs in the world be when men are thus 
forced to work fora bare subdsistance? I be- 
lieve to be effective a tarilY must be extended 
so as to prohibit unmigration, and I believe 
an, law that makes this grand country other 
than an asylum for the oppressed of ah 
Datiens, Violates the fundamental principles 
of our government. We have rcom enough 
for all if we would only compel these dogs in 
the manger who are holding natural opportu- 
nities idle, to put them to a productive use. 
Lam not the only one in the anthracite coal 
fielas cf Pennsylvania who will leave the re- 
publican tariif platform to stand with Grover 
Cleveland upen the democratic one of revenue 
reform. There are thousands of them who 
have already determined to do this, and 
there are thousands of others who are waver- 
ing and can be brought over if the democrats 
have courage to attack protection in its 
stronghold. Even the republican politicians 
are imprezuated with free trade. The Hon. 
D. M. Evans, who was a republican member 
of the last state legis!uture, is a free trader, 
and, much as the machine would like to, itdare 
not oppose his renomin:tion, because the ma- 
jority of the voters are miners, and Gvans him- 
self being a miner, 1s the only one who can be 
elected. The time has passed wha any old 
fossilcan be foisted on the miners and elected 
by an appeal to their predilection for a pro- 
tective tari®™. Iam not. giving you hearsay,’ 
but what [know to be facts) I am special 
organizer for the K. of .L., and my.couversa- 
tion with representative. men in every place 
Ihave been is my authority. I know that 
on every street coruer you can hear men dis- 
cussing revenue reform and its beurlng upon 
wages, and the conviction is rapidly foreing 
itself tipon them that the protective tariif fal- 
lney has only Been held up. before their 
eyes inorder to obscure their ‘vision and 
keep them from seeing the true cause of 
their: industrial ‘slavery. I am for Cleve- 
jund because he is going in the right direc- 
tion. I. know that just as soon as men 
learn that tariffs. will net raise wages. they 
will begin to ask what will; that when they 
begin to ask that, they will learn that com- 
petition among. men for Work. regulates 
wages; that this competition is caused by the 


-denving lo inen (through the monopolization 


of natural opportunities) of free access to the 
land upon which ail must labor; wad that this 
can only be remedied by raising all revenue 
from a@ tax upon: laud: values. 
new-hat that Pennsylvania can be swung into: 

the democratic cclumn with proper effort. . 

W. B. EsTELL. 

* Eg re Tare he Le aE “ - 
The Greenback in the Indiana Camprign. 
There has always been a strong greenback 
element in Indiana and jndging from the 
prominence Senator Voorkees cives that snb- 
ject in his opening campaign speech, the 
greeuback still has a great. many friends in 
Hoosierdom. The senator spoke at his own 
home (Terre Haute) and toa large audience 
with whose sentiments he was familiar. . The 
senator's speech gives promise that the green- 
back will piay no insignificant part in the 
Indiana campaign. Heére is what the Tall 
Sycamore said to his neighbors of the Wabash 


. bottoms: 


am increase in the duty on lithographic stone. © 


Iam for the old flag, and never fail to con- 

tribute to the funds of the patriotic party.” 
Premier—‘‘Ah, that’s different. It shall be 

done. Why didu’t you say that at first?” 


The Eagle and the Beaver. 
Toronto Grip. 

An American Eagle lived near a Canadian 
Beaver. “My first duty is to my own,” said 
the Eagle, ‘‘therefore I will discourage trade 
with this foreign animal.” So she put a bigh 
tax onall the good things the Beaver brought 
her; and as she still continued to take the 
good things the tax only increased the cost 
to herself. “This Eagle is a wise bird,” 
mused the Beaver, “und if she will not have 
my goods at the low price I offer, neither 
will [ have her’s.” So the Beaver also put on 
a tax, and thereafter paid higher prices for 
all he purchased from the Eagle. And both 


were happy. 


I propose to show that the history of the re- 
publican party on the subject of taxation is the 
history of premeditated crime against: the: 
laboring people of the United States. 
movement in the machinery of government 
set in motion by republican leaders and man-. 
agers has been to sweil and bioat the gains 
of the rich and to iicrease the. burdens of the 
peor, to deprive labor of its honest reward, 
and to reduce the industrial classes on. the 
farms, in the workshop, and in the mines to 
the estate and conditions of serfs paying 
tribute to their rapacious masters.. The. re- 
publican conspiracy to fasten the fangs of the 
nioney power in the struggling body of Ameri- 
can Jabor and to enable gigantic usury and 
legalized robbery to suck the blood of every 


American industry took its first great step 


authorizing legal tender. ecur- 
rency in 1862, the greenback, the -im- 
mortal and = glorious greenback, wis. 
discriminated against and degraded in the 


when, in 


mouey markets of the world by beiug made. 


uun-receivable for duties on imports and for: 
interest on the bonded debt of the. United 
States. In all the anuuls of nations no tinun- 
cial measure was ever more wilfully wicked 
in conception and design nor more far reach- 
ing, oppressive, and destructive to the rights 
of labor in its results than this. The laboring 
people have been too patient, too ferbearing. 
I do not believe any other people on the globe 
would have submitted, unless restrained by 
force, to the monstrous act of congress of 
March, 1869. By one dishonest stroke of a. 


dishonest pen, guided and held by the dis-. 


honest leaders of a great party, the debt 
which labor has to pay was swollen 25 per 
cent. The great bulk of our bonds, the 
five twentics, were payable in ereen- 
backs, and the authors of 
March, 1869, knew it was falsé when they 
declared they were payable im coin. 

Why should not the greenback, with its 
glorious history and with ail the crimes com- 
mitted and attempted against it by the lead- 


ers of the republican party, come to the front 


at this time and at all times, when the. inter- 
ests of the laboring classes are under. con- 
sideration? Branded at its birth with the bar 


Pili wacer a] 


Every. 


P his: 


the act of 


sinister as a bastard inthe field of currence 
persistently stigmatized and charactcrized. 

a rag baby, born in a foundling hospital with: 
out known parentage, for years denounced as 
dishonest. money, a fraud upon the. business 
aud commercial world, yet it stands to-day 
in every state in the Union with its head: ag_ 
high and its purchasing power as great as th 
brightest gold that ever flashed from th 


ten years ago when he poured out his seornfi 
wrath upon us, and I was well coutent with. 
the result. He canvassed the state in 1878 ag. 
the candidate for his’ party for the senate, as 
I did as the candidate of mine, and the people 
of Indiana decided by more than 30,000 
majority on the popular vote for members o 
the legislature that he was nearer a financial - 
idiot than I was and that lL should so back to 


Washington and leave him at home. 


The - Protectionist Notien of Encouracing 


: Commerce. AE 
New York Evening Post. -~ Bigg ae a ne a 

“We would respectfully suggest that Gen- 
eral Harrison should put into the samespeech 


| an outline of the letter which an Americaz 


commission merchant or manufacturer in Net 

“York should write to his: agent in Brazi¥ 
or Chili in order to procure orders. for 
American products from those countries 
When that “regular (subsidized) mail come 
munication” is established which, the nomin 

candidate says, is all that is necessary to 


give us profitable commercial intercourse. 


with. those . countries.. As matters no 
stand, we speak advisedly when we say that 
not a single manufacturer or dealer in this” 
‘country knows. what. to say in such a letter 
: particularly as he would have to begin by re« 
-peating General Harrison’s warning that we 
will never alluw any foreign goods to be of- 
fered for sale in our:markets, on equal terms, 
‘At present, without the further light which 
General Harrison may hereafter throw on the 


subject, it would have to be something of this — 


sort: 


take the liberty of inclcsing herewith a price. 
list of the leading articles of: American manu-_ 
facture, in which we shail be pleased to 
execute your orders in this market. You will 
note, doubtless, that the prices are all 
nearly all, from thirty per cent to fifty per 
cent higher than those of similar articles i 
England and on the continent of Eurore, 


i which you will, we feel sure, not object to 
pay, both in order to maintain your own self. 
respect and to enable us to keep up the wages ~ 
of the laboring man in this country. It is. 
proper to add that should you think of pay. — 
ing for the same in goods of your own, the 


like of. which are produced here, even in 
small quantities, it cannot be permitted, this 


market being reserved exclusively for Ameri- | 
Any dealings we. have with you — 


can sellers, 
wiil, therefore, have to be for coin, and: par- 
ticularly silver, of which we are now seekins 
to accumulate as large a. store as possible. 
You will be rejciced: to know that owing te 
the regular mail communication with your 
country recently established by our govern. 
ment, we shall be able to forward you a com: 
munication of like. tenor and effect with this 
one, every week, which must, we are sur. 
inure to our mutual advantage. © 


. Trusting to hear from you in due course, _ 


and: chanking you in advanee for the orders 
you would probatly like to send, but 
send, we remain, with great respect, 
Your faithful servants, a 
Ltnkreap & Co. 


STRAWS ‘WHICH SHOW THE WIND. 


Senator Chace of Rhode Island proposes to : 


convert the post eikce department into a 


machine for conducting the express business — 
of the country.. His plan for accomplishing | 
this is to reduce the post office rates fur car-_ 


rying parcels a little below the rates. whicis 


the private express companies now charge. — 


(Philadelphia Record. 


~The way to get at. the trusts is to. first de : 


termine what circumstances enable them ta 
control production. If itis a tax, as it prob- 
ably is, repeai the tax. Natnre creates no 
monopolies or trusts. Law does. 


the repeal of all which enable such combinae - 
tions.—[Albany Press.and Kuickerbocker. __ 


‘By the course of natural Jaw the man wh 
feeds the world ought to live in the swell 


houses on Murray hill, New York; but by the — 
worked over the . 


course of hocus pocus that is 
farmer he is fortunate to live in.an unpainted 
house, with his wife in a calico gown, an 
Rimself.in a hickory. shirt and 
{[Brockwayville, Pa., Record. . 


-It has always been the cunning and con-_ 


-scienceless few who have built uparistocracie: 

.and enslaved the masses of mankind. To 
accomplish their evil designs they always use. 
menus Well adapted to the age in which they 


live. In the present aduy the: four corner — 


‘Stones on which the superstructure of aristoc 
racy is builded are public debts, banks of 
issue, indirect taxation and land moncpoly.- 
[Cedar Rapids, Ia., New Era. igh area 
Why do the political parties lay so. much 
stress on the Inbor yote, and ring so.man 
changes or the negligence of the opposin: 
purty to levislate for working men? 
the workers have the votes which will pla 
‘the politicians in power... But the working- 


nen ure getting tired of negative. virtues in | 


political parties, and desire to see some. tan- 
cible restut from so many promises.—[Wash- 
logton, D..C., Craftsman. 9 2 ee 
‘Last year if seems we paid out. in pensions. 
$91,575,937. .In 1885 the annual pension. b 
Was about $56,500,000, and in: 1579 not more 
than. $35,500,000. - OF course, even in this 
last year the pension list was altogether to 
large; and instead of increasing 316,000,000 


ought not to-day to be $25,000,000. It shows 
hew bluntedis thé moral sense of our press. 


-  when-these facts ure not kept before the pub-. 


lic... Our. 381,560,000 annual pension list is one: 


of the mest. monstrous. scaudals in: the his- 


tory’ of governmental action. It ought to - 


create a furore of indignation from one end 
of the country to the other.—{Real Esta 


Record and Guide. 


: -Vindicating the Law, 
New York Herald. Seba ee 
The American steamer. Reindeer _ 
made a trip from St.John’s to Burlingt 
Lake Champlain with an excursion party. 


also stopped at Lacolie, a Canadian town, ta — 


reccive other excursionists. 


- It was at this poiat. that the Canadian © 
customs -officers vindicated the majesty of | 
the luw. Among the party from St. John’s 


were a young French Canadain lawyer and 
ife. The'youne couple had formed the 


idea of enjoyiny the excursion.  Bnt what: 


-could they do with the baby, who was teeth-_ 


ing? They determined to leave it with the 
grandmother at Lacolle, and telecraphed her. 
to meet thein at the wharf. " 
~Lacole came in view; the steamer stoppe 
at the wharf and. the grandmother was ther 
ready to receive the baby. She had, in fact 
extended her arms to take the. child, when 
the customs officer interrupted and caught 
hold of the baby, saying that passing her on 
shore was 2 violation of the Canadian coast-. 


‘ing act, which prohibited an American. 


steamer from bearing traffic between two. 
‘pyints in Canada. The grandmother drew 
) back, the crowd remonstrated but in vain. | 


The motlier, vaguely fearing that her chile 


might be iocked up in bond for the attempted — 
offence or sold at auction—one-third for the | 
benefit of the Canadian treasury and two-_ 
thirds for the seizing officer and informer— 
‘Was glad to get it back and disembark at. 
Rouse’s Point, in New York state, to driva. 


back across the line to Lacolle, as her ma- 


| the baby Geek would not allow her to sub’ 


the baby to a longer trip on the water 


New York, Noy. 8, 1888—Dear Sir: We _ 


will nog 


I ait. bes. What is. _ 
wanted is a thorourh revision of the laws and 


plow. shoes.— : 


Becausa.-” 


# 


Lveeeetiees | 


c 


FRRCa 


TRADE. 


SHIGLE TAX MEN TO TAKE CONCERTED 
ACTION. 


A Conference of Representative Men at 


Cooper Unien—Streng Speeches aud Much 
Eethusiascm—A Committee ef Niue Ap- 
poluted te Direct a Single Tax Free 
Trade Campaizu. 


By a little after 8 o’clock last Monday night 
the upper meeting hall of Cooper union was 
filled with single tax men of New York and 
ite vioinity who met in response to the cail 
issued in Jast weck’s Stanpakp, to decide ona 
pian for active work in the present campaign. 
The meeting was a very enthusiastic one and 
remarkable for the earnestness and unanimity 
shown by those present. 

Henry George opened the meeting. He 
@aid that it had been called in response 
to a strong feeling on the part of single 
tax men who were going to vote for 
Cieveland and Thurman that some plan 
should be devised by which they could best 
make their inffuence felt in the coming 
election. Since Grover Cleveland stands at 
Jeast on the side of freedom, and the great 
politieal party be represents is going in the 
direction of tbe single tax, it is the duty of 
the single tax men to help his election. “fr. 
George concluded by nominating Louis F. 
Post for chairman of the meeting. Mr. Post 
was elected chairman, and Henry George, 
jr-, was elecied secretary. 

The meeting beiug declared open for busi- 
mess, W. T. Croasdale arose to present a set of 
resolutions in regard to the method of work 
to be pursued in the campaign. He said that 
bis was not the only plan proposed; already 
the single tax men in one of the districts had 
organized for work as a branch of the Free 
trade club, and the plan was advocated by 
others; but the more he thought of it the more 
be felt that the men who had been in the 
movement for the last two vears as “George 
men” would prefer now to go iato the cam- 
paign as sincle tax men, not as an orzaniza 
tion, but simply by an errollment of their 
mames as single tax mena Who Would vote for 
Cleveland and Thurman, in order to facili- 
tate communication with each other and 
make it easier to do effective work. The 
resolutions he presented were as follows: 

Whereas, Grover Cleveland and Allen G. 
Thurman, democratic candidates for presi- 
dent and vice-president, stand in the coming 
election against the degrading superstition 
of protection and on the side of greater free- 
dom: therefore 
. Resolved, That we, advocates of the single 
tax on land values, whose aim is the perfect 
freedom of labor, hereby pledge cur votes 
and efforts to assist in securing tbe success of 
the democratic national ticket. 

Resolved, That we do not by this action 
eonstitute ourselves adherents of the demo- 
cratic party or pledge ourselves in any way 
to the support of its candidates for state or 
municipa! offices. 

Resoived, That in order to secure concert 
ef action duriug the present canvass the 
ehairman of this meeting be requested to ap- 
polat a committee of nine (with power to add 
to their numbers) whose duty it shall be to 
procure the enroilment of singletax men who 
propose to vote for Cleveland and Thurman, 
to provide fcr the holding of public meetings 
and for the distribution of single tax free 


- trade literature. 


These resolutions were considered section 


 ‘>v section, and a general discussion followed. 


afr. Vanderporten offered an amendment that 
the committee be enlarged to ane member 
from each (New York) assamb!y district; Mr. 
Silbernik wanted it to be composed of twenty- 
five members, but these amenduients were 
finally withdrawn. 

Mr. Georce said that, as Mr. Croasdale bad 
remarked, there had been some talk among 
their friends as to the necessity of doing some- 
thing in this campaign. They wanted to put 
the issue in 2 much more radical form than 
the democrats are doing or are likely to do. 
(Applause.) They wanted cnce in a while 
and here and there at least a platform on 


- which a mun could stand asd declare him- 


self a free trader (applause); on which 
aman could stand and declare that he voted 


_ for Grover Cleveland because he wanted the 


tariff utterly abvlished (applause), and be- 
cause he wanted to go further and abolish 
every tax on every product of labor and take 
for the use of the whole community that fund 
which properly belonged to the community. 
(Appiause.) Now it had beea proposed by 
some friends that they, acting simply ia the 
capacity of free traders, should join hands 


_ With the men who bad already organized a 


free trade club, and, as friends in Harlem 
Mave aucady done, form branches of that 
club, and saving nothing about the single tax, 
stand in this clection as free traders, as 
Jeffersonian democrats, us men who saw in 
this movement the beginning of the great 
struggle forthe emancipation of labor and 
the bringing back the republic to @emocratic 
principles. (Applause.) Mr. George said that 
he was not entirely clear as to whether this 
was the best course, or whether it would be 
better to form au organizrtion as single tax 
men, letting such as wanted to (and he for one 
would do it) go into the Free trade club also. 
The organization proposed in the resolutions 
of Mr.Croasdale wasa simple kiad of an organ- 
ization, bavirg simply a committeethat could 
bring men togethcr and take such steps as it 
might deen: udvantageous to take for effect- 
ive work. The enrollment proposed was of 
this kind: 

I authorize the enrollment of my name on 
the list of voters who propose to support 
Cleveland and Tiurman in the coming elec- 
tion, on the ground that any step toward 
tariff reduction tends toward the abolition of 
all taxes on the products of labor, and the 
final transfer of such taxes to land values. 

Name. 
Address. 


With such an organization, he said, they 


_ @ould bring men together and enable them to 


know each other, and give to this campaign 
something of a more radical aspect than it 
otherwise would have. (Great applause.) 

Im response to calls, Edward J. Shriver 
said that he had delayed speaking for two 
_Yeasons—tirst, that be had wished to see what 


Se sentiment of the majority of the men 


Was; and, secondly, that he had a certain 
feeling of delicacy in appearing to solicit 
members for the Free trade club, of the gov- 
erning committee of which he was chairman. 
He favored the formation of a single tax 
organization, and ulso joining the Free trade 
elub. It wasa very good thing to enro}! men 
in favor of the election of Cleveland and 


- Thurman; but work could best be conducted 


inthe districts through the Free trade club. 
He continued: 


We here all believe, I take it, that our first 
step forward must on the tariff issue. 
Now there are in the Free trade club and 
elsewhere many hundreds and many thou- 
sands of mea who do not go so far as we do. 
Some believe in absolute free trade and di- 
Fect taxation; others agein are even willing 
to lay all taxes on land values, but don’t want 
to gotothe confiscation point. (Laughter). 
Now, here is au opportunity to go into this 
club and work with these men of this kind; 
and, as we single tax men have the truth on 
our side, the result: must be that we will win 
over those others little by little to our way of 
thinking. Oi course the Free trade club has 

-duesof one dollar a year, but I don’t think 


| _. hat will make muob difference. It seems to 


me we should resolve on this enroliment of 
names, and then I think as many as are will- 
ing should come into the Free trade club for 
the purpose of organizing in the assembly 
districts for active campaign work. By this 
means we shall gain the advantage of being in 
an already established organization, and one 
which in this campaign at least is working for 
the same cause as we are. (Applause). 


Mr. Croasdale then said: 


Before the resolutions are put I wish to say 
that one of the objects in having that com- 
mittee which the resolutions call for ap- 

inted, is that it shall, as speedily as_possi- 

le, secure some large hall, such as Cooper 
union or the Academy of Music, according as 
we have more or less funds, for we are, as 
usual, poor (laughter), and hold a meeting to 
indorse and ratify the nomination of Cieve- 
lund and Thurman on the grounds on which 
we do indorse and ratify them. (Applause.) 
And what we will doin holding such a meeting 
will be not merely to show our approval of the 
stand they have taken, but to show to the 
democratic party, asa grand object lessen, 
one of the largest halls in New York filled 
with workingmen shouting for free trade. 
(Great Spplanses) 

Ihave no doubt that as the result of the 
campaign on which we are about to enter 
we can add to the vote of Cleveland 
and Thurman many thousand of votes 
in New York and New Jersey, and 
that this influence of single tax men_ will 
nut be confined to this region, for we know 
that our frieucs in Indiana and Ilinois are as 
anxious to take this action as we are. But, 
any accession of voters, any success for the 
ticket, will be but trivial compared with what 
we have done if we once force the cowardly 
leaders of the democratic party tv turn again 
to the principles of Thomas Jefferson. (Ap- 
plause.) There is nothing that is so jJeopardiz- 
ing the election of Grover Cleveland us the 
cowardly counsels that dominate his party 
to-day. (Applause.) There is uo one thing 
that can so surelv help his election, or that 
cun help the democratic party to the goal 
toward which all its traditious point, than 
the spectacle of earnest, thinking men stand- 
ing up and preaching true democracy to the 
men who have gone back on their faith. CAp- 
plause.) I hope these resolutions will be 
adopted; but I bave no objection to the plan 
of juiuing the Free trade club. Thank God, 
weare free traders, real free traders, and 
we are not afraid to acknowledge it. (Great 
applause.) By adopting the resolutions we 
will not restrict ourselves from acting with 
any other organization. Letus take all the 
means We can to push a campaign for free 
trade, direct taxation, and the concentration 
of all taxes on land values which the people 
create. (Applausce.) 


The chairman then put the resolutions, and 
they were carried unanimously. 
Mr. Shriver offered the following: 


Resolved, That this mecting urges all sin- 
gle tax men to join the Free trade club for 
the purpose of orcanizing for active political 
work in the congressional districts. 

In discussing the resolution, Mr. Shriver 
said he thought local work could be best 
done in this way. He said, too, that the 
necessary money for literature, halis, etc., 
could be raised through the medium of the 
Free trade club; that that club had a good 
strong platform, and had year by year been 
growing more radical, the majority of the 
executive committee to-day being in favor of 
absolute free trade and direct taxation. 

Two gentlemen from Brooklyn suggested 
that it might be just as well for Brooklynites 
to jointhe Brooklyn revenue reform club, 
which was something like the Free trade club. 

Wr. MeCabe suggested that the word “‘in- 
vited” be substituted for “‘urged.” He said 
aiso that his experience was that men pre- 
ferred the name ‘‘single tax.” For present 
purposes be thought that a stronger name 
than the name of Free trade club. (Ap- 
plause.) There was a maguetism about the 
name of “single tax” that the name of “free 
trade” didnot have. (Applause.) He be- 
lieved the Free trade eiub wouid have to uac- 
cept it yet. (Applause.) The work the Free 
trade club desired to do iu the congressional 
districts was good work, but he thought the 
resolution should be simply in the formof anin- 
vitation te our people tojoin the organization. 

A gentleman from the Twenty-sixth ward 
of Brooklyu said he was Somewhat surprised 
tu find that a large number of the menu in his 
district who had voted fur Henry (seorge last 
year were contending now that the Syracuse 
platform contained nota word in reference 
to the single tax. (Laughter). Nevertheless, 
he beleved in the single tax himsceif, and as 
he could not get those cthers to join with hit, 
he had organized a single tax association by 
himself and bad issued challenges to any and 
everybody to debate with his organization. 
(Laughter). He said he could convince peo- 
ple that to have one single tax in place of so 
many varieties of taxes would be a good 
thing, and it was not necessary to tell them 
what the single tax would be levied on 
(aughter); they would find it out later. The 
speaker favored the name single tax. 

A genileman who said be represented an 
organization of six hundred men on Long 
island, said that while they were all for the 
single tax, yet ninety per cent of them were 
afraid of free trade. (Laughter.) 

Mr. George then rose and said: 

I don’t well see how this body can invite 
men to join the Free trade club. ‘This is not 
the Free trade club. Andi don’t know that 
I would kave it go so fur as to urge them. 
But 1 think that ail of us who ean ought to 
join the Free trade club, and [rise simply to 
give my hearty support to the spirit of Alr. 
Shriver’s motion. 1 think, wherever we cau, 
we ought to support the free trado -‘organiza- 
tions. 1 recognize us a fact what the gentie- 
man from Loug island has suid about the fear 
of free trade which many workingmen have. 
The democratic party has so long been so 
cowardly that to-day among great bodies of 
workingmen the name free trader is the same 
kind of a bugaboo that the name abolitionist 
was to the slaves in the south before the war 
when they had been so loug told that an 
abolitionist was everything that wus bad 
that the more ignorant of them believed it. 
And one of the great benefits that I expect 
from tiis campaign is the disabusing of work- 
ingmen’s minds of this impression. (Ap- 
plause.) What we want to show them is that 
men who have no object in politics but the 
emancipation of labur are free traders, and 
that the interests of the masses is always in 
freedom. (Applause.) Talk about the British 
flag and the British system! This thing ‘“pro- 
tection” is nothing but an old British rag. 
(Applause.) I am a free trader because 
1 aman American. (Great applause.) 
I am a free trader because I love the republic. 
(Applause.) AndIama tree trader because 
I wish for that republic not merely that she 
shall be rich, not merely that she shall be 
gree’s but that she shall lead the worid tv 

reedom. (Applause.) I am an American, 
born under the shadow of Independence hall, 
and I spurn and I put my foot upon that 
thing miscalled patriotism that looks askance 
ateother nations and cherishes the enmities 
and prejudices of race and creed. (Long 
continued applause.) An American citizen 
pleading the baby act! (Laughter.) An 
American citizen talking about Great Britain 
overwhelming us! (Laughter.) The indus- 
tries of sixty million people only existing by 
virtue of custom houses, by grace of spies 
and informers and buggage searchers and 
seizers! (Laughter and applause.) It is time 
that we should populurize une name of free 
trade. I am a free trader because I believe in 
freedom. (A voice: That is right. Show 
your colors.) I want to show my colors (ap- 
plause), and last campaign, although this was 
not an issue, yet wheuever there was a ques- 
tion asked from an audience, I proclaimed my- 
self a free trader, a free trader absolute, whose 
aim was not a revenue tariff, but no tariff at 
ali. opp iaue) And now when whatI have 
waited for so long has come at last, now that 
this great contest that I have been hoping for 
and praying for for years is at hand, I want 
to go forth asa free trader. (Applause and 
avoice, ‘“That’s good?) I know there are so- 


called free traders in this country who look 


on us, or who have looked on us, with alarm, 
with contempt; who thought we were cranks, 
who thought we were communists; and who 
perhaps think so still; some who will fight us 
us soon as we get past the point to which 
they are willing to gv; some who now would 
rather have our room than our company. 
(Applause.) I care nothing for that. The 
man who has begun this long murch and 
wants to carry it on to the end will go to-day 
with those who are willing to go the day’s 
journey, even if he has to fight them to- 
niorrow. (Applause.) And so whenever we 
can we ought to make use of those tariff re- 
form free traders: wherever we can we 
ought to get them to do our work, for they 
will be doing our work in so far as they aid 
in breaking down protection. Therefore, I 
think we should go into the free trade clubs, 
or any other clubs, where we can forward 
the free trade movement. And sol would 
like to have it go forth that the sentiment of 
this meeting is that we should join the free 
trade organizations everywhere. (Applause.) 

Mr. Shriver consented to sochanze his reso- 
lution that it recommended single tax men to 
join the Free trade club, and it was adopted, 
and referred to the committee to be ap- 
pointed by the chairman. Blanks for enroll- 
ment were passed around and over 180 sig- 
natures obtuined; and a collection amounting 
to $59 cash, with pledges for $15 more, was 
taken up. With three cheers for Grover 
Cleveland the meeting adjourned. 


Pursuant to the resolutions the chairman 
appointed the following committee: 

William T. Croasdale, chairman. 

Michael J. Murray. 

August Lewis. 

William H. Faulhaber. 

Jerome O'Neill 

Edward J. Shriver. SESE SS 

Charles O’Conner Hennessey. 

Benjamiu Urner. oe 

Thomas G. Shearman. 


IN AND ABOUT BALTIMORE. 


The Stcelton Strecl Company—Single Tax 
Cleveland Men Organizing. 

BaxLtrmuorE, Aug. 3.—To-day I visited a 
place called Stcelton, about ten miles from 
Baltimore, on the Patapsee. This settlement 
is neither a village noratown. It is an en- 
terprise of the Pennsylvania steel company, 
whose headquarters are at Steelton, Pa. It 
has some remarkable similarities to an old 
time slave plantation. The company owns 
all the !and and refuses to sell to any one. 
Like a benignant Christian slaveholder of the 
ancient regime, it prevents the sale of liquor 
onthe premises. It is careful of the morals 
of its enpioyes, assisting in the establishment 
of both a Catholic and a Protestant church. 
The houses of the employes are mere bunk 
rooms cne story hivh. That there can be 
family life developed in such a way I cannot 
see. The company hus a store where every- 
thing is sold. Of course these gentlemen who 
are managing this enterprise are pure philan- 
threpists and would not overcharge their em- 
ployes in any way, but they don’t let anybody 
else start a stare on their ground al! the same. 
Ifthe people waut to buy elsewhere they 
have to go to Baltimore, ten miles away by 
steamer. The men are employed by the 
month and must give seven days notice be- 
fore leaving. 

This is one of our highly protected infant 
industries, and, as far as I know, is some- 
thing of an anomaly about Baltimore, no 
company having heretofore attempted to 
control the commercial relation of their em- 
ployes. It will be interesting to observe in 
the future whether this institution is produc- 
tive of a greater increase or decrease in the 
poverty of its employes. To my mind it has 
the appearance of a state socialistic settle- 
meut Where the workers have no voices in the 
management of their affairs—all that trouble 
being taken off their shoulders by the benevo- 
lent “captains of industry”—for a considera- 
tion. 

A movement is on foot to organize the 
single tax inen vf Baltimore who propose to 
support Mr. Cleveland, into a separate or- 
ganization. All persons who desire to par- 
ticipate therein are requested to send their 
names and addresses to J. W. Jones, 125 
North Bond street, as early as possibile. 

asan instance of tue good effect of our 
present policy I would like to mention that 
this morning, in conversation with a well 
known democratic leader of this city, I was 
enabled to outline the single tax idea in a con- 
Versation of more than half an hour’s dura- 
tion, This man, less than two yeurs ago, 


characterized Henry George as an enthusiast, 


totally impracticable in all his actions. Now 
his eyes and the eyes of other democrats are 
open to the fact that if they wish Afr. Cleve- 
land to occupy the presidential chair for 
another term they will have to seek the aid 
and syinpathy of the “Geerge euthusiasts,” 
otherwise they will get badly left. 
vu. N. Hinn, M. PD. 


>Gaining Greund in Toronte. 

New Fort BARRACKS, TORONTO.—We are 
certainly gaining cround in this city and 
vicinity. Mr. A. C. Campbell last Sunday ad- 
dressed a large audience in Queen’s park 
from the baud stand. He was given an at- 
tentive heariug from beginning to end a)- 
though speakers before and after him were 
interrupted and annoyed. Sunday evenings 
the commonwealth club meet at Labor hall, 
Tecumseh street, and discuss the single tax. 
Last Sunday Mr. Banks of the World gave us 
avery interesting address, during the course 
of which he stated that he could get a house 
with modern conveniences, seven rooms, a 
large hall, fifteen minutes walk from the cen- 
ter of an English city of two hundred and 
seventy thousand inhabitants, with gas at 
2s. bd. per thousand cubic feet, for five dol- 
lars per month. He then asked his audience 
what sert of a house could be got in Toronto 
for such terms? Five dollars a month for 
such a bouse seems like a fairy dream to most 
of us. Sucha house in Toronto would rent at 
at least twenty-five dollars. 

The central anti-poverty society is consid- 
ering the advisability of working this winter 
to secure an exemption of $600 on all house 
property. This in itself does not seem much 
but it introduces the idea. 

RoOpERT CARTWRIGRT. 


The New York Single Tax Petition. 

NEw York, Aug. 6.—Editor STANDARD: As 
Tam in constant receipt of applications for 
Single tax petitions from pecple outside of 
this state vou would confer a flavor by saying 
in your columns that Iam prepared to supply 
the petitions for New York state only. As 
you are aware, cne form of petition is not 
adapted to all the states. Some will require 
a constitutional amcudment before their legis- 
latures can apply the single tax priuciple in 


taxation and others will not. New York state. 


doesnot. Iam always glad to send a copy 
of the petition prepared for this state to ap- 
plicants from other states as a form to be used 
so far us applicable to their requirements. 
BENS. URNER, 
Clerk Single tax league. 


New Tell Us Why Men Can Earn More 
Here Than Elsewhere as Their Own Eim- 
ployers. 

Philadelphia Record. 

It is not through the good will of the em- 
ployers of labor in this country that wages 


are any better than they are clsewhere, but. 


simply for the rexnson that men cannot be 
hired to work for less money than they can 
earn when they are their own employers. 


-4his discrepancy in his position. 


FROM RING OF TEXAS. 


The Work of the Petition—How It Opeus 
the Way tor the Full Truth. 

Houston, Tex., Aug. 1.—In Tue STanpaRD 
of the 28th iust., you say that we seem disposed 
to think it a mistake to present other than 
the fiscal side of the single tax reform. This 
is not the case. What we do think, however, 
is that it is best to present the fiscal side first. 
By means of our single tax reform memorial, 
and tue arguments which show the direct ad- 
vantages of a fiscal character to result from 
this change in the system of taxation, we ap- 
proach the great body of the people in a 
manner which allays prejudice and apprehen- 
sion. Everyone sees at a glance that to ex- 
empt improvements on land and personal 
property from taxation does not mean a vio- 
lént revolution. There is nothing to be 
ashamed about inthat proposition. The press 
cannot misrepresent us by saying that we 
propose to confiscate the land and improve- 
ments on it, as Vice Chancellor Bird did. The 
mere statement of the proposed amendment 
will preclude them from doing that. It also 
appeals at once to the self interest of the great 
majority of people who hear about it. I fully 
agree with you, however, that nothisg less 
than a full realization of the moral side of the 
question will arouse enthusiasm, and that un- 
til one sees and appreciates this he will do 
little work for the cause with a tax reform 
petition or anything else. But as a matter of 
expediency only I claim that the fiscal side 
should gencrally be presented first. After 
haif or two-thirds of the people in a commu- 
nity have signed a single tax petition the en- 
tire community will have learned that Henry 
George does not propose to divide up the land 
or confiscate land and improvements, or do 
anything eise which need alarm the average 
Citizen. Meanwhile interest in the subject has 
been excited. Here and there a thinking man 
who had always thought it a waste of time 
to read “Progress and Poverty,” is induced to 
do so. Again, the single tax missionary with 
the petition is constantly mceting with peo- 
ple who are ready to hear the whole truth, 
and they do hear it then and there from his 
lips and from tracts specially adapted to such 
cases. 

The fact is, while we may attempt to keep 
the fiscal side to the front, we cannot help 
appealing in many cases to the listener’s 
sense of justice, and this appeal is generally, 
as you say, more effectual than the appeal to 
his selfishness. I think, perhaps, the advan- 
tage We have found to result from present- 
ing the fiscal side of the question first lies as 
much in the fact that it is the easiest way of 
teaching the truth as in anything else. It 
ouly takes a few words to show any man the 
absurdity of a system of taxation which en- 
courages speculators to hold land in idleness 
aud discourages capitalists from investing 
their wealth in enterprises giving employ- 
ment to labor. This is the first lesson, and 
the result of itis to incline the listener to a 
favorable opinion of the single tax doctrine. 

H. F. Rive. 


Will Governor Brown Explnin? 


Manrrou Sprrves, Col._—THe StTanparp 
of July 21 contained an article with the above 
heading, wherein it is shown how Governor 
Brown of Georgia, in his message to the legis- 
lature of that state in 1860, showed how pro- 
tectiouism built up the great fortunes of a few 
in the north at the expense of the many, and 
that now the Governor says “the south ought 
to adopt the protective policy that enriches 
the north.” 

The correspondent who brings forward the 
quotations asks Governor Brown to explain 
I lived in 
Aticnta, Ga., in 1883 and 15$4 and the explan- 
ation that was given among Governor 
Brown's neighbors was that he had become a 
Jarge owner of tron mines and iron mills and 
lands in Alabama. He isa very wealthy man 
He bought a great deal of that kind of pro- 
perty and as he sells iron and employs labor 
he wants iron hich and labor low. So he 
wants the United States government to main- 
tuin a policy which will insure him these two 
considerations; and he knows well enough 
that the tariff will do this for him. 

ut this is not the only thing that ean be 
said abont Governor Brown. . I have a griey- 
ance of my own against him. 

When I first went to Atlanta 1 was delicht- 
ed to see the Atlanta Constitution, one of 
the ablest papers in the scuth, come out 
strongly in favor of free trade, and ina series 


‘of editorial articles which for clearness of 


reasoning and strength of statement, showing 
the fraud and decepticn in the claim that the 
tariff benefited the American people as a 
whole, equalled any newspaper articles I ever 
read. 

But, behold! all at once, to the astonish- 

ment of everybody who took any interest in 
any economical subjects, these articles sud- 
dently ceased, and in their place appeared ar- 
guments in favor of the tariff. 
' The favorite amusement of a number of the 
other newspapers in Georgia was to present 
in their columus a couple of articles from the 
Consttfuéion, one printed when that paper 
was for free trade and the other when it was 
in favor of a tariff on iron, ete. 

The explanation of the change in policy 
that was current in Atlanta and repeated by 
Governor Brown's friends was that he had 
bought a cortrolling interest in the paper, 
and that he intended it should advocate taritf 
principles because he owned large holdings of 
iron mines and mills. 

So we free traders in Georgia, instead of 
being able to read free trade literature in the 
Atlanta Constitution were compelled to read 
articles favoring a tariff, all because Gov- 
ernor Brown had placed his grip on a portion 
of the earth containing iron. It is wonderful 
how a iman’s interest will sometimes change 
his principles. Tuomas Hunt. 


Why New Yorkers Pay Twe Prices for 
Raisins. 


San Francisco, July 19.—As an illustraticn 
of the way in which the land question natu- 
rally and necessarily forces itself into the 
tariff discussion now going on, here are some 
extracts from an article published in the San 
Francisco Call, giving opinions of leading 
merchants interested inthe fruit trade, fav- 
oring protection to this “infant industry.” 
They illustrate very clearly by whom the 
bencfits of “protection to American labor” 
are absorbed: 

Raisins from Malaga are laid down in New 
York by the steamship companies with a 
freight charge of only eight cents per box, 
while it costs thirty-five cents per box to ship 
California raisins by rail from here to New 
York. e 

This.extract doesn’t apparently bear dis- 
tinctly on the land question, but suggests to 
me this idea: Considering the claimed right 
and avowed policy of our principal railroad 
company, in the words of its president, to 
charge ‘all the traffic will bear,” dcesn’t it 
seem altogether likely that this charge of 
thirty-five cents per box would “bear” a little 
reduction in case it becomes necessary in 
order to enable California raisin growers to 
compete with the foreign article? 

But it does have a bearing on the land ques- 
tion also, for the railroad monopoly is tound- 
ed on the right of exclusive use of a narrow 
Strip of land located in the most advantage- 
ous position to give an easy grade and tap 
the most productive country between certain 


points. By taxing the right of way to its full 


whey 
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rental value—“‘all the traftic would bear"— 
we would get the benefits of the monopoly 
element, leaving to the railroads the fair 
profits of conducting a transportation busi- 
ness; the more they taxed the shippers the 
more we would tax them. 

But here is another extract, having a still 
more evident bearing: 

‘Another fact bearing on this question: 
Raisin land in bearing is now worth, say 3500 

racre. The grower receives on an average 

our cents per pound for his raisins. Now if 
the duty is reduced say one-half cent a pound, 
and the grower has to stand it, as he will, it 
reduces his income just one-eighth, and con- 
sequently the value of his land in like ratio, or 
$62.50 per acre. If the duty were abolished 
entirely and it were possible for the grower 
to continue, the value of his land would be 
reduced $100 per acre or less, asthe profit 
hes in the amount received for his raisins in 
excess of two totwo and one-half cents per 
pound. 

So here we see the effect of this whole 
monstrous system is according to their own 
showing, not the protection of labor, but of 
land owners—the increase of rental and con- 
sequent selling value of land; but in my 
opinion the benefits are divided between the 
owners of raisin land and the transportation 
monopoly in such proportions as they may be 
able to agree upon, the lion’s share in al} 
parts of the state where there is no railroad 
competition being taken by the railread com- 
pany. So it amounts to just this, that con- 
sumers in the east and all over the country, 
nine-tenths of whom belong practically to the 
“laboring classes,” are to be plundered to the 
extent of the duty in order to boom the price 
of California land and add to the vast in- 
comes of railroad ‘‘magnates.” 

The person quoted in the above extracts for- 
gets to make the usual protectionist claim 
that protection, while enabling the producer 
to obtain better prices, actually cheapens the 
article to the consumer; but this branch of 
the subject is ably elucidated in the regula- 
tion style in other interviews contained in the 
same article. 

As to the labor employed in the fruit busi- 
ness, it is mostly Chinese labor, and the price 
of all is regulated by their competition, 
though some experiments have been made 
lately with negro labor brought from the 
south under contract. 

In the whole article the question is viewed 
by the fruit growers from the standpoint of 
producers and land owners—never from the 
standpoint of consumers. They look at the 
benefits they think they get from protection, 
not at the disadvantages which they know 
result from it. 

The only real protection, the only protec- 
tion that will protect everybody while wrong- 
ing nobody, is protection from imposition, not 
from competition; from monopoly, not for 
monopoly; from robbery, not by robbery. 

W. G. SELLERS, 


In Southern California. 


Los ANGELES, Cal.—It is quite evident the 
temperance people and the republicans do not 
agree as to who should be elected president. 
The temperance people hada rousiug open 
air meeting here the other evening. One of 
the speakers said: “They say we helped 
knock out the republican party four years 
ago. Townit. We plead guilty and we are 
going to do it again this year. Do you know 
what G. O. P. means? It means ‘Got off the 
perch.’ ” 

I meet many people who say they voted for 
Blaive four years ago, but this year they will 
vote the democratic ticket, as the platform 
of that party represents their ideas on the 
tariff question. There isa strong sentiment 
among the people throughout this district in 
favor of a modification of the revenue. They 
believe wool, !umoer, coai, sait, steel and 
drugs ought to be admitted free of duty. 

THE STANDARD is an excellent paper. Its 
circulation will make voters for,Cleveland. 

Sun Ser. 


PERSONAL. 


The Northwestern Labor Review publishes a 
letter from Clarence Moeller to J. H. Gooch. 
Mr. Moeller, who until recently supported the 
ticket of the united labor party, now says: 
“The logic of events forces me reluctantly to 
come over to the position of Mr. George, 
which you have already done. While I have 
felt that any hope from the democrats was 
Jargely a matter of faith, still the vote on 
the wool question shows that they have fallen 
into line with Mr. Cleveland’s policy of a re- 
duction of the present wicked levy by placing 
raw material on the free list.” 


Word has just been received of the safe 
arrival in Ireland of Mr. Henry Ancketill, for 
.long time connected with THE STANDARD. 
During the passage over he was requested to 
explain the single tax doctrine toe the passen- 
gers assembled in the cabin, which he did, 
and made several converts and started many 
more to thinking. Men gathered together in 
groups day after day during the remainder 
or the voyage to discuss the questions. 

James M. Duncan, president of Typograph- 
ical union No. 6, told Eber Thompson that he 
is going tovote the democratic national tickes 
this fall. He has always been a republican, 
but because‘of the Zrivune trouble he voted 
for Cleveland in 1884. He says protection 
doesn’t appear to him to have done any good, 
and he is willing to give the free traders a 
chance. 

John Swinton last week had an operation 
performed on his right eye by Dr. Boru, the 
well known eye speciahst, for cataract, trom 
which he has been suffering since February. 
The crystalline lens was extracted. No test 
of the vision has yet been made, but itis be- 
lieved that sight will be restored. Mr. Swin- 
ton is still contiued to a darkened room in Dr. 
Knapp’s eye and ear infirmary. 

Samuel A. Boyd, manager of the Keystone 
watch club company, celebrated his birthday 
on Saturday last by taking his employes and 
some other friends on a coaching trip down 
to Coney island. Arriving there they found 
that he had arranged fora fine dinner. When 
coffee bad been served and speaking was_ be- 
gun Mr. Boya called upon William J. Gorsuch 
to explain the single tax doctrine, which Mr. 
Gorsuch did very eloquently, and started 
several men to thinking who had never thought 
seriously on the subject before. 
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PEN, PASTE AND SCISSORS. 


A white marble bust of Apollo, said to be 
of wonderful beauty, has just arrived in 
Constantinople from Smyrna, where it had 
been excavated alone with a Juno and @ 
Roman emperor. Connoisseurs say the Apollo 
is of the time of Praxiteles. 


Russia imports annually 360,000,000 pounds 
of cotton, chiefly from America and Egypt 
but it is believed that recent acquisitions of 
the czar in central Asia are excellently 
adapted for cotton raising. Some has al- 
ready been grown at Kinva and Bokhara, 
and an extensive system of irrigation is being 
created to develop other land for this crop. 


On July 9 the atmosphere in the English 
channel became so rarefied that objects could 
be seen with extraordinary distinctness at a 
distance of between thirty and forty miles 
from Dover and Fo!kestone. Nuture says thas 
the light house at Cape Grisnez, Calais and 
the dome of the cathedral, and Napoleon's 
column at Boulogne, could be distinctly seen 
with the naked eye, and every prominent ob- 
ject could be picked out along the French 
coast. The distance from Dover to Boulogne 
as the crow flies is twenty-eight miles, and 
the column is about two miles further inland, 


Mr. F. Lugrin of Geneva has discovered a 
method of feeding young fish of the trout 
and salmon varieties. Great difficulty has 
hitherto been experienced in carrying the 
the young fish through the first year of their 
existence, the artificial food not being suffi» 
ciently nutritious, often costly, and involving 
constant care and attention. Mr. Lugrin’s 
invention consists in a maternal which, when 
spread on the bottom of a tank, spontaneously 
produces myriads of minute organisms. When 
one tank is depleted the fish are driven off to 
another pasture similarly prepared. The first 
tank, at the end of a few weeks, is again 
swarming with organic life. 

The drastic censorship of the pressin Rus- 
sia is a curious study for Americans. Wea 
have most of us seen Russian newspapers 
with whole columns blurred out by the censor. 
Carlyle’s histories of ‘Frederick the Great? 
and “The French Revolution” have only just 
been admitted to circulation. The queerest 
thing is to take the French and Russian edi- 
tions of Rambaud’s “History of Russia” (Lone 
don, 1879) and compare them; no one would 
recognize them as the same work. But then, 
as the celebrated Olga Novikoff once said to 
the present writer, “You know our peasants 
are not allowed to know that Peter UI was 
murdered by the Empress Catharine.” The 
whole thing was contained in that sentence, 
—{Belford’s Magazine. 


Kuhlow’s of Berlin says that the time is 
quickly drawing near when Hamburg, Bre 
men, Bremerhaven and Altona wull relinquish 
their time honored privileges as commercial 
ports and will enter the Zollverein. The 
date fixed for the transition is October! of 
the present year, and the requisite measures 
are being busily pushed forward at all thesa 
places, as well as on the side of the customs 
department. It will be long before the in- 
habitants of the free ports get accustomed to 
the changed conditions, and itis only to be 
expected that the alteration will give rise to 
heart burning, but everybody recognizes the 
departure as an inevitable one. The fact of 
these cities coming under the tariff regula- 
tions of the empire instead of having the 
regulation of their own trade as heretofore 
has not stopped them from making extensive 
preparations for increased commerce. 


It is propesed to have a national zoological 
park in the suburbs of Washington, The site 
selected-is one of the best for such a purpose 
in tke country. Through the center of it 
winds Rock creek, a most picturesque little 
stream, from the banks of which, on either 
side, rise a series of beautiful hills covered 
with fine timber. The area of the proposed 
park is about one hundred and twenty-one 
acres. About three-fourths of it is covered 
with forest, and although its length is only 
three-fourths of a mile, the course of tha 
stream in passing through it is more than a 
mile and one-third. It is believed that the 
entire tract can be purchased for less thax 
two hundred thousand dollars. The distance 
fromthe White house to the proposed en-. 
trance to the park is but a little more than 
two miles. If congress acts promptly in au- 
thorizing the establishment of a national 
zoological park, specimens of animals that 
have already become practically extinct, al- 
though they were numerous when America 
was first settled by Europeans, may yet bea . 
obtained, and in time the entire fauna of the 
country may be represented. 


Pians have been completed and funds. sub- 
scribed for the holding of a national expos 
tion of the cigar and tobacco industries at 
New York city on or about May 1, 188% 
Prizes, medals and diplomas will be awarded. 
The plan of operation includes a dispiay of 
tobacco in all its forms, such as cigars, ciga- 
rettes, smoking, chewing and plug tobaccos, 
snuffs, etc. It willalso comprise an exhibi- 
tion of ail inventions in cigar and tobacco 
machinery, cigar lithography, cigar box and 
cigar ribbon making, packing and all other 
exhibits illustrating manufacture in tobacco 
and its kindsed trades. The report of the 
committee appointed to consider the advisa- 
bility of holding the exposition says: “That 
the propriety of such an enterprise 1s proven 
by the fact that America leads all the world 
in all the departments of the tobacco induse 
try; tbat there are over 500,000 men engaged. 
in the industry, either as growers or manu- 
facturers or dealers; that the exposition 


“would have an educational influence on. cone 


sumers and manufacturers alike, benefiting 
both classes and developing the standard of 
manufacturing excellence.” 


Discussion Leading the Workiugmen Toe 
ward Free Trade. 


The workingmen of Milwaukee have two 
societies, the Working People’s club and. the 
Fraternity club, which maintain free plate 
forms for the discussion ¢c? the vital social and 
political questions ot the day. They hold week- 
ly meetings and of late, as a matter of course, 
the tariff question has almost monopolized the 
discussicns. The Milwaukee Review makes 
this observation: “It is noticeable thata great 
majority of not only the members of the club, 
but of the cutsiders who attend the meetings 
and take part in the discussions, are or 
to the present high tariff. Many are absolute 
free traders; others favor a lowering of the 
tariff imposed upon imports, while a few, a 
small minority, believe that to tinker with the 
tariff will have the effect to cause a reduction 
of wages to workingmen and advise that it be 
let severely alone. One who regularly at- 
tends these debates cannot but be convinced 
that there is a growing tendency on the part 
of workingmen toward free trade. They do 
not longer believe that the only hope of the 
wage and salary slave lies in the perpetuation 
of the iniquitous high tariff—in other words, 


| they do not believe that protection protects, 


CLEVELAND VOTERS. 


The conference of single tax men held at Cooper union, New York, on Monday, 
August 6, decided to make an enrollment of all single tax men who propose to support - 


Cieveland and Thurman. 


All who desire to have their names added to this roll can 


do so by signing the blank given below and forwarding it to this office. One blank 
can be made to serve for a number of signatures by clipping it out and pasting it on a 


sheet of paper. 


I authorize the enrollment of my name on the list of voters who propose to sup- 


port Cleveland and Thurman in the coming election, on the ground that any step 
toward tariff reduction tends toward the abolition of all taxes on the products of labor, 


and the final transfer of such taxes to land values, 


WADE, ..-..cccccscesccnsesscdacsecces TOONS SORES OEE SEES ESHA SNS HEH EHTS EHESCECSISSE SHRESVEHDEE 


ADDRESS, .......00000 POCO ene OO COC e He OEE ESOS OORT ESSE SER HESENERET TESS OT LOCO THS SENSE EEEEEOY 


Send this blank when signed to THE STANDARD office, 18 Union square, New York, 
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WR.SHEARMAN ON THE REPUBLICAN 
PLATEOR M. 


“The “platform ef principles” adopted by 
the republican convention of 1888 is one of 
the most theroughly unprincipled declara- 
ions ever made Ly any gveat party in any 
eivilized country. Even. in the worst days 
Ff public plunder ne party ever before 
dared togo before the people ot issues 
almost exclusively relating to the man- 
@gement of state or national finances, 
witbout a single word in favor of economy, 
prodence, noaesty or integrity in the ad- 
Ministration of the public funds, and de- 
manding. on the contrary, a policy of un- 
bounded expenditure and reckless extrav- 
agance for the sake of keeping up taxa- 
tion. Yet this is what the great party, 
which owed its origin eniirely to a great 
mora! movement and appealed only to the 
@onscience of ihe people, has now done. 
Not one word car be found in this plat- 
form which, directly or by implication, 
Promises for its own party or demands 
from their opponents the siighiest ecuno- 
my or even lsnesty in public expenditures. 
Such promises have doubtiess often been 
hypocriticai; but it is an evil omen for tke 
Fepublic when vice no longer deems it 
Mecessury to pay even the homage of hy- 
pocris. to virtue. _ 

The omission of all reference toeconomy, 
Moreover, is noc a mere accident. The 
whole spirit of this declaration is plainly 
opposed to cconomy. It demands national 
gid io state schcols—in other words, the 
Blair bill, distriputing 270,000,000 among 
the staies; a bounty 20. ship. builders and 
ship owners, to make it worth their while. 
to run empty ships to and from foreign | 
~perts after the merchandise, avhich would 
maturally fill the ships, has peen excluded 
by a tariff stl bicher than that now. ex- 
‘sting; 2ppropriations for rebuilding the | 
mavy; for fortifications against invisible 
enemics; for orénance which will be as 
obsoiete as wooden guns long before it 
ean be used; for seratching creeks and 
harbors, and finally for pensioning every 
soldier without rezard to his real needs 
or merits. After such clear and un- 
@quivocal deciarztions in favor of squan- 
@ering the public moneys in every con- 
@eivable direction, it certainly would have 
wequired grexter coolness in hypocrisy 
than even Joseph Surface possessed to 
Say a word in favor of economy. 

It is fit that such a platform should omit 
all those appeals to the honor and con- 
science of the American people, which were 
gech striking features of all republican 
platforms during the first quarter century 
of its existence. This omission is conclu- 
sive proof either that the party now in 
power has contormed oad may be trusted 
to conferm to all that is required by the 
public conscience, or else that the republi- 
ean party, which was founded upon moral 
ideas, no longer cures for such things. It 
is entirely fit that such:a platform ‘should 
ignore the past pledges of the party to an 
honest payment of the public debt and 
should condemn the refusal of the present 
administration to degrade the currency of 
the country by an unlimited issue of siiver, 
which would of course instantly banish 
geld from circulation. 1t is equally fit 
that in a final desperation of fear lest all 
possible squandering of tie public funds 
should faii to reduce the surplus, the plat- 
form should declare for free whisky rather 
than that the slightest reduction should be 
made upon the necessaries of life. 

‘Quite irrespective of the question of pro- 
tection the new platform, as a whole, is 
the most wicked and conscienceless declar- 
ation ever made in the history of politics. 
Ut does not ai ull follow that the conven- 
tion which adopted this platform, without 
a chance to reid it, was composed of con- 
etienceless or unprincipled men. On the 
contrary, it is altogether probable that it 
eontained a larger proportion of conscien- 
tious and personally honorable men than 

the convention which met at St. Louis. 

Xt is quite probable that even the men who 

framed this platform in committee are 

personally upright and cou!d safely be 
trusted with any amount of public money, 
without the slightest apprehension that 
they would ever misappropriate one dollar 

Sor their own use. I am sure that this is 

true of Mr. McKiniey, the only member of 

the committee whose name I now know, 
and who is, of course, the chief author of 
the platform. 

The fact that such good men can de- 
liberately frame such a bad platform has 
@ deeper meaning than appears upon the 
eurface. They are driven to it by their 
fanatical devotion to the cause of “‘pro- 

. $action,” which they now see cannot be 
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maintained on any other terms. Not one 
of them, in all probability, is really in 
favor of squandering the hard earned 
money of the people in the various ways 
which they recommend. Not half of 
them favor any one of the schemes which 
they unanimously indorse. Not one mem- 
ber from the eastern states approves of the 
silver clause or the river and harbor clause. 
Not one-fifth of the members from north- 
ern states are at heart in favor of free 
whisky. Yet none of them ventured to 
dissent, either in conimittee or in conven- 
tion, from a policy of unlimited silver, un- 
limited extravagance and unlimited whisky. 

There are, of course, many excellent 
men who sincerely believe that silver coin- 
age ought to be unlimited and that whisky 
ought not to be made a source of revenue 
to the government. That is no excuse for 
this platform. It is perfectly well known 
that the mass of the republican conven- 
tion held no such belief, that at least one- 
third of its members heartily approved 
of everything which the present adminis- 
tration hzs done to restrict silver coinage 
(in which, indeed, it has simply followed 
tne course of three republican administra- 
tions preceding it), and that more than 
two-thirds of them believed that the aboli- 
tion of the tax on whisky would lead toa 
vast increase of drunkenness and would 
be a national calamity. Indeed, the lan- 
guage oi the platform makes it perfectly 
clear that the convention regarded the re- 
peal of the whisky tax as an evil. If it 
had considered this repeal a desirable 
thing in itself, it would kaye declared 
plainly for it. But, by mentioning it as a 
last resort. only to be adopted in case it 
shoalé be absolutely necessary to avoid 
the least reduction of the protective tariil, 
the convention showed that it regarded 
such a repeal as a disaster, which, how- 
ever, it was prepared to endure rather 
than to surrender the smallest shred of 
taxation for the profit of private individ- 
uals. And it is certain that the objection 
of the majority of republicans to the re- 
peal of the whisky tax is based upon moral 
grounds. It is because this tax is the only 
method by which the federal government 
can restrain the use of whisky that they 
support it. Guly by an amendmeni to the 
constitution, which is practically impos- 
sible, can the federal power prohibit or 
limit the sale of whisky otherwise than 
by taXing it. 

The position of the republican party, 
then, is precisely the same as if a conven- 
tion cf professing Christians should re- 
solve that, if it should become absolutely 
necessary, in order to enable them to make 
their usu: profits in business, that atheism 
should be taught in the public schools, 


atheism should be taught accordingly. 


There are sincere atheists, of whom Mr. 
Ingersoll is an example. But who, more 
than he, would despise Christians who 
were willing to sell their faith for the sake 
of their profits? Just so. it does not re- 
lieve the republican party from the dis- 
grace of selling its convictions on the tem- 
perance question for the sake of “pro- 
tection,” to show that there ure a few sin- 
cere temperance fanatics who would rather 
that a million men should be made drunk- 
ards by free whisky than that any rem- 
edy short of total prohibit:un should. be 
adopted. 

“Ye shall know them by their fruits.” 
The fruit of a hardened faithin protective 
tariifs is a readiness, upon the part of men 
naturally honest to abandon all their 
principles, to consent to acts which, in 
their judgment, repeatedly expressed, 
tend to corrupt the integrity and debauch 
the morals of the people, and to squander, 
without even a pretense of economy or 
caution the proceeds of taxes taken 
mainly from the poor, rather than to sub- 
mit to the smallest reduction of the profits 
of protected owners of imines and factories. 
Since, by the admission of its own cham- 
pions, the protective policy cannot be 
Maintained without such infamous re- 
sults, that policv must, in itself, be essen- 
tially wicked and corrupt. No severer 
condemnation has ever been passed upon 
the whole tariff system than that which is 
plainly implied in the republican platform 
of 1888. THOMAS G. SHEARMAN. 

Luzerne, Switzerland, July, i8ss, 


THE TARIFF AND THE SINGLE Tax. 

The Chicago Labor Enguirer—Joseph 
R. Buchanan's paper—is throwing itself 
most heartily into the fight for free trade, 
declaring protection to be an encroach- 
ment upon the natural rights of man and 
the constitutional rights of the citizen, 
and that the settlement of the “labor 
problem” involves the extermination of 
these privileges that carry with them the 
taxing power. 

Even supposing they are right as to their 
selfish interests, which it utterly denies, it 
compares “‘wage earners like those of the 
union labor party who protest against a 
reduction of the tariff,” under the suppo- 
sition that it advances their interests, to 
the slave overseers of slaves: 

Their attitude in politics toward the labor 
of unprotected industries is identical with 
that of Sambo, the iash plicr, toward the 
cotton pickers on Legree’s plantation, even 
supposing they get advanced wages through 
the tariff. Then they get the advance as a 
reward for the votes that enable the Le- 
grees of protection to tax the multitude at 
their will. Su Sambo got cast off garments 
from his master for faithful service with his 
rawhide in the cotton field. What, at the 
year’s end, had Sambo to show for that, 
more than his fellow slaves? A brutish na- 
ture that otted him for selection as overseer 
more brutalized. What else? 

With the men (now happily very few) 
who, whiie declaring themselves in favor 
of the single tax, propose to ignore the tar- 
iff as a “trivial” question, the Enquirer 
has as little patience. This, it says, amounts 
to the declaration that the removal of 


taxes from labor products is of prime im- 


portance, but the removal of one-third of 
those taxes is “trivial:” 

Comment is hardly needed. Taxes on per- 
sonalty, improvements and internal federal 
taxes are direct, and afford no one a bounty 
except as they compei a larger capital with 
which to conduct business; but think of our 
tariff taxes: 

Iron ore is worth a certain sum in England 
(say $10 per ton for ease of calculation). The 
American mine owner must sell at $10 or the 
American manufacturer will buy in England. 
Now place a duty of 50 per cent on iron ore; 
the American manufacturer must pay $10 
to the English miner and §5 to the govern- 
ment—making $15. The American miner is 
now in competition with $15, instead of $10 
ore, and of course raises his price, thus 
making his mine worth 50 per cent more than 
under free trade. Is it not true that the tariff 
operates to intensify the ‘unearned incre- 
ment? the private appropriation of which is 
the disturter of the social equilibrium, accord- 
ing to the Jand reformers. Will not the same 
reasoning apply to sugar lands, lumber lands, 
copper lands—any lands? Squarely, whit is 
the difference between the “raw material” 
of the free trader and the “land” of the poiit- 
ical economist? Are they not one und the 
same thing when analyzed? 

Thus, while the tariff is a tax on labor 
procucts—just as are internal, personal and 
improvement taxes, against which the wrath 
of our single tax comrades is undisguised—it is 
open to much more serious objection, in that 
it sustains a bounty system which has no 
paraliel cutside of pure landlordism itself. 

The tariff is too “trivial” a question to be 
mertioned in the united Inbor plutfcrm, but 
such economically unsound propositions as 
opposition to convict labor are mentioned and 
indorsed. and are, therefore, considered of 
more importance than the tariff question. No 
wonder reformers are usually co::3idered 
dreamers, 

If there is any bedy of nen who should use 
their utmost strength to aid and fcorce, by 
every means in their power, the tariff reform 
fight, one would think the singie tax men 
would be that body. 

Continuing the iron mine illustration: Sup- 
pose We now remove the 50 per cent duty, 
du we not destroy one-third of the value of 
the American mine! Do we not thus make 
plain the fact that the private owersLip cf 
“real” values is the result of legislation? Is 
it not clear that this value is the result of the 
power to deny meu access to natural oppor- 
tunities, as the moment the tariff is removed 
a broader field is open to labor, and at once 
the value of the ownership declines? And 
will it not be easy to teach that the remaining 
value is the result of the same power, and 
thus open the way for the full land tenure re- 
form? 

In short, are we not at every stage in the 
tariff fight teaching the same econcmic ideas, 
the same social philcsophy as is taught by the 
clear headed iand reformer? Have we not, 
then, prepared the minds of the people for 
still broader truths? Have we uot made an 
advance that makes our farther advance 
easier? 


LITERARY PROPERTY. 

The United States judges of the north- 
ern district of California—Field, Sawyer 
and Ogden—have rendered a decision re- 
specting rights of property in unpublished 
manuscripts which strongly marks a tend- 
ency toward first principles. 

That an author has an absolute nates! 
right of property in his arrangement of. 
words, and that this right continues aud j. 
cannot be justly limited to a period of 


years, has been pointed out in these col- 


umns. The right was at one time recog-. 

nized in English jurisprudence, and but 
for a thoughtless confusion of literary 
property with menopoly would be fully 
recognized now both in England and 
America, In the reign of Queen Anne a 
copyright statute was adopted which 
secured to authors for a term of 
vears the sole right of publishing 
their works. “Thomson's Seasons” 

was copyrighted under this statute, 
and being published without. author- 
ity after the expiration of the term, 
a suit was brought which was finally 
determined on the opinions of the judges 
in the house of lords. It being agreed 
that the author's right of property was ab- 
solute at common law. tlie question was: 
whether the statute of Queen Anne had 
merely accorded additional protection for 
a period or had substituted a limited right 
for the absolute rigitt. Someof the judges 
maintained that the common law right had 
not been abrogated; but others were of 
opinion that the statutory copyright was a 
substitute for that at common law, and 
therefore advised that all rights of property 
in **Thomson’s Seasons” were at an end. 

And they were strongly influenced in ar- 
riving at this conclusion by the impression 
that copyright was a monopoly which par- 
liament had intended to limit pursuant to 
the theory, then well, established, that 
monopolies were contrary to public policy. 
The house cf lords sustained this view, 
and thenceforth “Thomson’s Seasons” has 
been common property. 

Following this adjudication it has ever 
since been held that an author's property 
in his published work can be secured only 
by statutory copyright; but it is also well 
settled that until an author publishes his 
work by distributing copies to the general 
public his common law right of property 
continues. This, however, is of little 
benefit to any but dramatic authors and 
lecturers, since others can make no profit 
Without distributing copies of what they 
write. And itis chiefly in cases of dra- 
matic compositions and lectures that the 
right of “first publication,” as it is now 
called, has been established. 

When foreign plays were in vocue here 
American managers bought rights of 
American repyesentatives. Such plays 
could not be copyrighted because they 
were written by foreign authors, but the 
exclusive right of representation was pro- 
tected by holding that the author, whether 
native oralien, had an unqualified property 
in his manuscript until he published it, 
and that until he did publish it no one 
could read it or represent it on the stage 
without his permission. It is a case of 
this kind that the California court has just 
decided. <A firm of managers, Conreid & 
Goldmark, bought from the foreign au- 
thors the right to represent the comic 
opera, ““Nanon,” in the United States. After 


their purchase the piano score was pub- 


lished by the authors as alleged, and 
Joseph Kreling, the defendant in the suit, 
claiming that the score was common prop- 
erty by virtue of its authorized publica- 
tion, arranged an orchestration from it. 
It was to enjoin him from producing the 
opera, thus prepared, that Conreid & 
Goldmark brought the suit. 

Proceeding logically from the accepted 
theory as to common law right and copy- 
right, already explained, Conreid & Gold- 
mark were not entitled to their injunction. 
They had not bought the manuscript. If 
they had, its publieation by the authors 
would have been in violation of their right 
as owners and of no more effect in dedica- 
ting it to public use than unauthorized 
publication by any other disinterested 
party. But what Conreid & Goldmark 
bought, andall they bought, was a license 
to put the manuscript to stage use in 
the United States—the right of first publi- 
cation still remaining with the authors. 
This right of first publication the authors 
exercised, and when they did so, according 
tothe current of decisions, the right was 
exhausted, the manuscript became com- 
mon property, and any license to use it, 
such as Conreid & Goldmark’s, merged in 
the broader rights of the public. 

But the California court protected Con- 
reid & Goldmark. It said: ‘They were 
the owners for America, and in possession 
of the manuscript before there was any 
publication of any part in Europe or 
America. The authors certainly could not 
have sold and conveyed any right toa 
third party to perform their operetta in 
America so as to 2ut off the pxtor, exclu- 
sive right conveved to Goidmark & Cou- 
reid. If they could not cut them off hy 
subsequent sale, we do not see how they 
could do it by subsequent dedication to the 
public by publication. In our judgment, 
the defendants had no right to: use the 
piano score, eveu if it had been published 
by the authors in Europe .after the right 
of complainants had attached.” : 

This decision proceeds upon the theory 
that the right of first publication in an 
unpublished manuscript muy be parceled 
out so that dedication by an owner for 
one territorv shall not destroy the prop- 
erty right of an owner for another terri- 
tory. In other words, that the right of 
first publication may. be in several people 
at the same time, and that its exercise by 
one shall affect only his property, leaving 
the others each for himself to make a 
second, third, fourth or fifth first publica-. |. 
tionat pleasure. That theory is inconsist- 
ent with the irrational doctrine that any 
authorized publication is dedicative, and 
if sustained, will go a long way toward 
overthrowing it and re-establishing the 
author's absolute property right in his ar- 
rangement of words, which is by nature 
as clear as the property: richt of a shoe- 
‘maker in Ais arrangement of leather aud 
thread. 


A Law BREAKER IN OFFICE, 
The echoes of the letter carriers’ congrat- 
uwlatory parade have scarcely died away, 
when Mr. Postmaster Pearson coolly an- 
nounces that he intends, not indeed to. set 
the eight hour law at defiance, but to. obey 
it after such fashion that the letter carriers 
‘shall curse the day that ever it was - en- 
acted... “It is apparent,” says Mr. Pear- 
son in a statement he has issued to the 
public, “that the carriers made a. great 
mistake. They saw fit to take the matter 
into their own hands, ignoring the respon-. 
sible head of the service with whom ‘all 
pruposals for postal legislation properly 
originate; sent delezates from various cities. 
to Washington, maintuininge them there 
as a lobby, and finally secured the passage. 
of their bill. -The embarrassment and dis- 
turbance it has caused, both here’ and at 
other cities, were foreseen; but we have 
honestly endeavored to make the best of 
the situation. In arranging schedules to 
mect its requirements the most. laborious 
and careful study was necessary and was 
given tothe matter, in order to give the 
curriers all possible consideration and at 
the same time furnish and maintain a good 
service. This could not be done without 
such an appor tionment of the time w hic h 
is covered by deliveries and collections as 
leaves the carriers with varying aud irreg- 
ular intervals between their tours of actual! 
service, and the inevitable consequence is 
that many of them are worse off than be-- 
fore.” 
To say that many of the carriers ‘‘are 
worse olf than they were before,” is to put 
the matter very euphemistically indeed. 
Here is the story of a single branch office 
—Stution F. It employs three carriers’ 
and two collectors, who spend their days 
as follows: = 
One carrier reports for duty at 6a. m. 
and works continuously till 9.15 a. m. 
Then he takes a ‘‘swing” of nearly seven 
hours, returning to duty at 4 p.m. and 
working till 8.45. 
The second carrier works. from 6.15 a.m. 
tolla.m., when he ‘‘swings” to noon; 
works from noon to 2.15 p. m., “swings” 
to 5.45 p. m., and finishes his day at 6.45 
p. m. 
The third carrier begins the day at 7.15 
a. m., works till noon, “swings” to 3 p. m., 
works till 5.15 p. m., “swings” to 7.30 
p.m, and works till 8.30 p. m. 
The first collector works from 5.15 a. m. 
to 6.15 a. m., “swings” to 7.15 a. m., 
works till 10.15 a.m., “swings” to 3.15 
p. m. and works till 7.15 p. m. 
The second collector works from 10.4, m. 
till3 p.m.; “swings” to 8:40 p. m.; and 
works till 11:40 p. m. 
Bear in mind that these men, if they 
want to visit their homes during their 
“swings,” must travel to and fro in their 
own time; remember, also, that besides 
their regular daily duty it is exacted of 
them that they should hunt up obscure 
addresses, and enter and forward re- 
movals, using their own time for the work, 


| 


afternoon, 


lic service, as a concession to the Eveniz 


.transferred to Brooklyn or Philadelphia, 


if necessary, and it is pretty evident that 
if they are not “worse off than before,” 
their previous condition must have been 
bad indeed. To say that they are in any 
way getting the benefit of an eight hour 
law is to insult them with stones for 
bread. 


Mr. Pearson apparently thinks it his 
paramount duty to make a certain num- 
ber of letter deliveries daily; and proposes 
to obey the spirit of the eight hour law 
only as far as can conveniently be done 
without neglecting the more important 
duty. What he should do is directly the 
reverse. It were better that the deliv- 
eries should be cut down toany extent 
than that any citizen should be deprived 
of any jot or tittle of his legal rights. The 
intent of the law clearly and unmistaka- 
bly is that the letter carriers shall work 
eight hours daily, and no more. That law 
was made for Mr. Pearson’s government; 
and his first duty is to obey it. He should 
arrange his delivery system as best he can 
without breaking the law; and if he finds 
that an extra force of carriers is needed 
for the full efficiency of the system, the 
remedy isin an application to congress. 

But the fact is that there is no difficulty 
in arranging a perfectly satisfactory sys- 
tem of letter delivery, and at the same 
time observing both the letter and the 
spirit of the law. It is being done in 
Philadelphia; it is being done in Brooklyn, 
and presumably it is being done in Boston. 
and other cities. And what is being done 
elsewhere can be dore here. It is only the 
desire to do that is wanting. 

And it is remarkable that Mr. Pearson’s 
anxiety for. efficiency by no means ex- 
tends to every department: of the of'ice un- 
der his control. He prefers to flagrantly 
defy the spirit of a statute rather than 
permit the slightest delay in the delivery 
of a letter. But it happens, not occasion- 
ally, but week after week, that Tae STAND- 
ARD, mailed in New York on Weduesday 
does not reach towns twenty 
miles distant. by trunk railways until Fri- 
day or Saturday. Unless Mr. Pearson is 
guilty of discriminating against THE 
STANDARD, what happens in the case of 
this paper must also happen in the case 
of ail others; and-an important function of 
the post office is thus neglected, appar- 
ently with no better excuse than that the 
neglect is not apt to excite attention. Mr. 
Pearson is less anxious to be a good post- 
master than to seem 2 good postmaster, 
-and the ri¢hts-of the letter carriers are 
sacrificed to bis seeming. 

Mr. Pearson would be a good man to 
dismiss. A flagrant law breaker has.no- 
business at the head of a great public 
office. Or if President Cleveland: should 
find it necessary to retain him in the. pub- 


g 
Pust, we respectfully suggest: that he be 


where the problem that he finds ingaluble 
has. already been solved, and that Mr. | 
Harriiy: or Mr. Hendricks be. given his" 
position here. 


WORKINGMEN SPEAK FOR ee 
SELVES. 


The single tax men of Indianapolis 
turned the tables neatly on the protection- 
ists. last Thursday. It had become ap-: 
parent to the protectionist managers that 
the workingmen of Indiana were not to be 
nisted by the lies and sophistries of pro- 
‘tection, and these managers attempted to. 
make a decoy duck of ex-Governor Porter, 
®man of great popularity: with Indiana. 
workingmen, by nominating him for. gov- 
ernor. To help along this purpose they 
called’ 2. workingmiin’s. mass meeting in 


the state house yard to consider the pro- | 


priety of urging ex-Governor Porter to 
become a candidate for — governer.- 
If. this meeting: had gone Smoothly. 
the telegraph would no doubt hav 

carried the news in all directions: that the 
Ww orkingmen of Indianapolis had declared 
for Porter and Harrison. “But the meeting 
did not go smoothly according to the no- 
tions of the schem®rs who called it, though’ 
it went smoothly enough: according to. the. 
views of the meeting itself, The organized 
laborers: of Indiana. turned out: in large 
numbers, and after electing for chairman 
L. P. Custer, who i is well known to STAN- 

DARD readers as an energetic single tax 
advocate, adopted the following resolu- 
tions; 

Under acall from. the political friends of 
Benjamin Harrison, published in the daily 
papers of Indianapolis, for a mass meeting of 
laboring men for the purpose of considering: 
the propriety of urging ex-Governor A. G. 
Porter to become a candidate for governor. 
of the republican party of Indiana, and to 
give an honest expression of their feelings 
upon that subject: Now, therefore, we, mae 
popular gathering of workingmen, represent- 
iug the several industries of the city of In-: 
dianapolis, irrespective of purty, here assem- 
bied, declare 

Fir st—We are. unalterably opposed to the 
election of Benjamin Harrison to the presi- 
dency of the United States, because his life. 
and official record fully demonstrate. that he 
is blindly wedded to the corporate powers of. 
the country, and has no proper regard forthe 
interests of labor. 

Second—That we are not to be longer de- 
ceived by a system of extortionate ‘war tax- 
ation,” although denominated “protection,” 
which demands tribute from the millions. of 
wage workers for the benefit of the wealthy 
trusts and combines. 

Third—That we demand cheaper necessaries 
of life, a wider market for our products, and 
that the American home shall not be trans-. 
formed into a grog shop and our people de- 
bauched by cheap | whisky. 

Fourth—-That to become a candidate.on the 
republican state ticket is to adopt Benjamin 
Harrison’s record and the platform on which 
he stands, and we now pledge our votes and 
influence in opposition both to said candidate 
and platform, and likewise to any person who- 
shall espouse them. Therefere be it 

Resolved, That we sincerely advise Albert 
G. Porter, who hus heretofore evinced a 
spirit of friendship toward the workingmen 
of Indiana, th-* he shall not, at this iate day 
in his life, place bimself in an attitude of 
hostility to their interest or lend himself to 
his personal enemies, who would thus use him 
in an hour of dire extremity. for their own J; 


= 


. 
= 


selfish purposes, and bring upon his own hea 
final humiliation and defeat. 


After the adoption of the resolutions a 
committee of ninety-five men who had 
never voted any but a republican ticket, . 
with Mr, Custer at their head, was ap- 
pointed to wait upon ex-Governor Porter 
and present the resolutions to him. © - : 

That stanch protection organ, the Phila. 
delphia Press, denounces the callers of 
this meeting as ‘“meddlers,” and admits. 
that the meeting ‘‘pretty effectually ended. 
the talk of Porter, at least for the time 
being.” As the Press states in the same - 
article that until the meeting ‘there was. 
no doubt in the minds of any one that. 
Porter would be nominated, and that when 
nominated he would accept,” the sinela. 
tax men of indianapolis may cong gratulate . 
themse: ves, 

“The Indiana state federation: of ‘trades : 
has also, in spite of the: efforts of the re- 
publican managers, adopted resolutions. 
denouncing Gen. Harrison’s candidacy, and 
calling on workingmen in that and other 
states. to vote against him. : 


The Philadelphia Record has been mak- 
ing investigations into the condition of 
‘“‘protected American labor” in the Wy- . 
oming coal fields of Pennsylvania. It 
finds that there are 8,000 Hungarians and 
Poles, and 1,500 or 2,000 Italians in the | 
valley—about one-third of the entire num. 
ber of laborers. Last year 2,000: Hunga-. 
rians and Poles came into the region 
directly from Castle garden. To. sho 
that this influx of population consists larg. 
ly of imported laborers, the Record ‘pul 
lishes ihe statement of a member. of the 
coal pool, who stated that in 1837: the coal. 
operators of the anthracite region, after. 
consultation, decided that in order to. 
the labor in the coal ficlds in subjection 
was necessary to do two. things; first, to. 
make twice as many coal openings as were 


mecessury - to supply the ‘dewand, and 


second, to get a supply of cheap foreign. 


labor large enough to overstock the region, 


so that when any trouble should arise there 


would be plenty of surplus labor on hand, | 


and if a strike should oceur at one point. 


the supply of coal could. be kept up ae 
another pone’ : 


The result of this policy has already bee : 


‘to reduce wages 25 per cent and to crow: 


into houses owned by the operators and 
formerly occupied by one family, as ma : 
as thirty or forty Hungari tans, each paying 
et a month for. lodging. 


‘That free trade would do away ) 
infamous condition. Is : 

Nothing shoré of the single tax pon. 
values, which would make labor free, 
co that. But free trade would melior: 
the condition of the miner and it is t 
falsest kind of pretense to claim that tari 
duties is of the sli chtest benefit iG to. him, 


The Press has aeore 
nest. 


manufacturers of “Brook ye. E. Dy fin 
that they cannot manufacture labels fo 
-eanned salmon for less than $1.35 per 
thousand, but a German house offers si ch 
labels for S4 cents a thousar di. 

is 25 ‘per cent, which enables the erman 
house to deliver their labels, in New York 
for about $1.05, and the senior membe ° 
the Brooklyn firm says that if the tariff o 
labels were taken off “he would. have 
pay his laborers sfar yan, wages or shu 


his: eonclasion:.. but what. | 
about the whole affair is w bY 
have to. shut down OMG 


fos for. SL 


charge eas 30. 


see the free tr: aden explain.” 
pdmit that free he adore: cannot _espli 


also ia whee: effect it: 

his business if there wer 

duty on. paper and the. 

materials entering into the man a 

of paper, on inks and the machinery an 
materials entering into their manufacture, 
and on his own machinery and material 
other than paper and inks. Althougi 
some of these things are not protected 
yet many of them are, and. with a prope 
schedule before them. his. workmen migh 
be able to figure out how much he woul 


have to cut down their Ww ages if free trad 
were established. 


And inasmuch as he ‘says that he “em 
‘ploys several hundred laborers and pay: 
fair wages,’ will he kindly state how muc 
higher wages he pays than he is compelled 
to pay, and whether he would pay higher — 
or lower wages if an embargo. were lai 
on the importation of labels. 


The Recorder of Kmerious: Ga., wants. 
Some inventive genius to discover | 
method by which the latent force that i is 
wrapped up in street loafers can be mad 
active, and thinks he could. make a pile 0. 
money and fame that would carry his 
name to posterity as one of the great o 
earth. But nothing is said about the goo 
it would do the street loafers, because, 
perhaps, it is obvious that so far at least 
as getting a living is concerned it wouldn’t 
do them any good. Tnat latent force, lik 
évery other latent force when released, 


would be applied to the raising of land © 
values. 


There is a method, however, by which 
the Jatent. force: ‘wrepped up in stree 


. their hasty decision. 


of congress who had 


23 reed. The fundamental doctrine of the 


loafers can be made active and at the 
same time secure to the “loafers” them- 
selves all the benefit of its activity. The 
principle reason why it is not active is be- 
cause the “loafers” cannot get anything 
to do without begging for it as a privilege, 
and they are so far philosophers that they 
do not regard the privilege as one worth 
begging for. If they are to beg at all, 
they prefer to beg for the products of 
work instead of the privilege of working, 
deeming it quite us profitable and not so 
irksome. But if land values were taxed 
to the full, so that public expenses could 
be met from the public fund that is now 
diverted to private uses, and business be 
relieved of all burdens, all land that had 
no present rental value would be in com- 
‘mon, and any one could put it to use. 
Such a condition wculd make industry the 
only source of wealth, and so stimulate 
enterprise that men, instead of begging for 
work toado, would be begged of to do work 
at rates of wages which would secure to 
them the products of their labor. That 
this would be the effect is proved by the 
fact that when opportunities to work are 
wery scarce there are plenty of tramps, 
but when it is comparatively plentiful the 
trauinps are few. 


‘Before the American revolution, the 
colonists had made such progress in iron 
- 3nanufacture that they were exporting 

both pig and bar iron to England. Eng- 
- lend was then a high protective country, 
and for the benefit of her iron manufact- 
. wvers a colonial export duty was imposed 
on American iren, The duty was subse 
~ guently repealed, but in the face of a per- 
fect storm of apposition from the English 
manufacturers, who whined, much 

e fashion of our protected monopo- 
of to-day, that if they had to compete 
with Americun makers of iron they would. 
be ruined, the English and Welsh furnaces 
awould have to be closed, and “a great 
" number of families reduced to beggury.” 
Since those days we have become a pro- 
declive country, while England has be- 

ne a free trade country, and now it is 

r manufacturers who want to keep Eng- 

iron cut of our market, instead of 
sh manufacturers wanting, as then, 
keep American iron out of their mar- 
‘not the inference obvious?“ 
-Hurd’s zeal got ahead of his dis- 
rhen in his recent article on tariff 


 Franl 
cretion 


m in Belford’s Magazine he said: 
_ Mou may reduce as much as you please the 
- “faxes on whisky anc tobacco, and I will have 
to pay just as much for the cigar which I buy 
~<¥rom the tobacconist, or for the glass of 


whisky I buy at the bar. 

Ifthe tax on tobacco and the tax on 
whisky do not enhance prices to the con- 
‘suraer then it must also be true that the 
_ axon wool and the tax on lumber do not, 
_ gud indirect taxation does, indeed, afford 
a means for making governments rich 
» without making ‘he peopie poor. 


‘The Nashville American (Dem.), which 
Was much disturbed by Judge Reid's an- 
_ @orncement that he. as a single tax man, 
vould support Cleveland and Thurman, 

is suil more disturbed by Judge Reid’s 
Speech, It says: 

‘The speech of Judge Reid, the main points 
oi which we published yesterday morning, 
. Yully confirms the view we took of his chanze 
- Mwhen it wasannounced. Now that Judge Reid's 
position is fully stated, in favor of taxing land 
upto its rental value, indorsing in toto the 
Henry George idea, the democrats who were 
$0 ready to rejeice over his conversion had. 
better take time by the forelock and overrule 


' If Judge Reid had not announced his pur- 
pose to support Mr. Cleveland because he 
cae ought that was the road to his desired des- 

_ Winy. the handshaking when he came. over 
- avould have been all right. ae 
_.. A-_preposition to do away with impost duties 
_ gnd rely for revenue alone ona land tax—a 

 Jand tax equal to the rental value—is simply 

-coinmupism, 25 We see it. Our dispatches 
. from Washington a few days age gave us to 

_ wnucerstand that there were thirty members 
Hh accepted this Henry 
- (George theory. 2 
- - « Judve Reid isa brilliant man and is 
-. going to press this doctrine. We hope he will 
mot do is as a democrat. The democratic. 


arity is by no means commuuistic. The dis- 

whance of rights is not in the democratic 
‘the republican party in the. face of the 
most ‘persistent democratic opposition. 
First sently chiding the Union man as “‘a 


Th 
ya 
tb 
isthe wildest communisin, and it is to be 
e retted that Henry George and his follow- 
tying on to Mr. Cleveland. 


The Western. Watchman of Eureka, 
lifornia, undertakes to refute the asser- 
lien of the Arata Union that in every 
state where. there bas been effective tem- 
perance legislation it has been secured by 


~~ baecchanalian editor” who has been taking 


“post graduate courses in the Sagurac 
_ Aying club,” it opens a Iedzer account with 
‘the two old parties, crediting each with 
the states which have adopted prohibitory 
legislation while under their control and 
debiting them with the states which, while 
under their control, have discarded it. 
The accounts foot up as follows: 
| DEMOCRATIC SUMMARY. 


Cr—By prohibitory enactments in 11 
states {duplicated in 2)... . . Hl 


SS Dr.—By repealing prohibition in 4 states 


aud changing law in Texas... 5 
*. Balance to credit of party ee ce e@ @ @ 5 
= REPUBLICAN SUMMARY. 
_- r.—By prohibitory enactments in 10 
: ‘States (dupiicated in 2) 
. Pr.—By repealing prohibition in 10 states 
{duplicated in 2 


10 


10 


———s 


0 


‘Balance to credit of party. . .. .~ 


“Henry G. Hubbard, who sent the president 
 @-puir of suspenders and an announcement 
‘that he, the manufacturer thereof, was not 


afraid of the Mills bil, is guid by the Migdle- 


, parties in the country—the protection and 


| 
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town, Conn.; Herald to have reduced the 
wages of the employes of the Russell manu- 
facturing company every year since 186%, 
without reducing dividends a single time. 
The Herald adds that his employes are now 
ground down to the English wage standard. 
No wonder he is not afraid of the Mills bill. 
He would reduce wages still further if neces- 
sary. 

We clip the above from the Press, and 
respectfully ask if the employes of the 
Russell manufacturing company have not 
had the benefit of the protective tariff 
since 1867? Also, if the said employes are 
already ground down to the “English 
wage standard,” wouldn’t it be an act of 
mercy to give their wages the English 
purchasing power? And, by the way, is it 


only when a manufacturer isn’t “afraid 


of the Mills bill” that he acquires the power 
to oppress his workmen? 


— 


There is a strong movement among the 
Minnesota democrats to nominate for gov- 
ernor Albert Scheffer, who has been spoken 
of forthe republican candidacy and who 
is a strong tariff reformer. This would 
be wise. There are now but two real 


anti-protectionist parties, 


That stanch single tax paper, the 
Houston Labor Ecko, has dropped the 
word labor and become the Houston Echo. 
It does this, as it explains— 


For the simple reason that the word ‘‘Labor” 
always arouses not only bitter opposition 
from narrow-minded bigots, but because it in- 
duces the impression even with intelligent 
people that the reforms demanded by the 
working classes would be narrow in their 
operation and result in injury to every class 
save the wage workers, when in reality they 
are of vital importance to and would benelit 
every class save the monopulists. 


The Press remarks: 


The Post is having lots of fun over the re- 
publican welcome to Blaine. Bless you, 
esteeined contemporary, Harrison can stand 
it. A fruitful tree is not jealous of the ad- 
miralion paid to a gorgecus rosebush. 


Is Mr. Blaine the rosebush?—or, is he the 
fruitful tree? 


“Our 60,000,000 people,” said General 
Harrison at Indianapolis, “are the best 
buyers in the world.” And so the general 
puts himself at the head of the mea who 
refuse to let them buy. 


NOTES FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 


H. Martin Williams, writing from St. Lovie, 
says there are abundant indications that the 
two great parties, in the tariff discussion, are 
doing our work for us, and that “our cause 
will receive such an impetus during this cam- 
paign that it will assume the proportions of a 
tidal wave in a twelvemouth.” 


Heury Ash, Minneapolis, Minn.—Please cor- 
rect a few errors ina letter if your issue of 
July 2s, signed Hamlin Garland. The pres- 
ident of the anti-poverty society is C. J. Buell, 
the vice-president is Henry Ash, the secre- 
tary, Mrs Florence Sears (and not O. F. 
Erickson or Mr. M. Daniels as reported), 
treasurer, Mr. Gooch. 


William T. Green of Toronto writes to say 
that the single tax men of that city propose 
to have a bill exempting dwellings from taxa- 
tion to the amount of $600, introduced at the 
next session of the legislature. This would 
be a good move, as it would bring up the ques- 
tion why all dwellings, and in fact all pro- 
ducts of labor, should not be exempt from 
taxation. 


A. Hilton, Alexandria, Laa—While passing 
a grocery store a few days ago, I was at- 
tracted by a conversation between an Irish- 
man anda negro on the tariff question. I 
heard the negro say: “I wish they would take 
the tariff off the land. If they would reduce 
the rent of land that brings, say, $4.50 or $5 
per acre to $2 or $2.50 per acre they would 
interest me.” 


William H. Voose, writing from Indian- 
apolis, says that he finds everywhere he goes 
evidences of the wisdom of the policy pur- 
sued by single tax men in supporting Cleve- 
land, and believes that should Cleveland win 
there will be an advance all along the demo- 
cratic line to the single tux idea. He adds: 
“! ain running a two bundred acre farm 
eight miles south of this city, upon which I 
aml putting many improvements, and am 
bringing it upto a much higher state of cul- 
tivation, and for so doing my tax fine will be 
increased. After the present campaign is 
over it will be an easy matter to show work- 
ing farmers the injustice of taxing their im- 
provements.” 

J. G. Maicolm, Hutchinson, Kansas.—As 
one who has worked almost. daily and to the 
best of my ability for about seven years for 
the singic tax upon land values, I wish to say 
that the hope of personal gain has not been 
thought of. How often we risk our lives to 
save others who are in danger! We do not 
stop to think of remuneration. The abolition- 
ists worked for years to free the necroes 
with no hope of remuneration. The impelling 
force is the hove of bettering the ecndition of 
humanity. We see so much injustice, so much 
wretcheduess, misery and crime, caused by 
depriving a large portion of the people of 
their natural rights that we ec innot cease 
work until these evils are abolished. Iknow 
that I lose friends and make enemies by work- 
ing for what [believe is right, but yet I can- 
not cease to work. I would not work another 
day for this cause if [I could see nothing but 
personal gain in it; for I believe I can do 
fully as well with things as they are. But 
this is a great moral question and it isa moral 
duty for every man to work for what he be- 
lieves is right and just. 


Sol Levy, New York.—The Press in a recent 
issue said: “Great Britain is trying to con- 
quer Amcrica this time with golden bullets. 
Americans will answer thein with red, white 
and blue ballots.” Ihave no special love for 
the British. lam prejudiced against no race, 
but I carnot succeed in cultivating admiration 
for their policy. It smacks too much of greed, 
gain and selfishness. It reminds me too much 
of the fable of the wolf and the lamb. Of late, 
however, according to protectionists’ state- 
ments, they seem to have repented of their 
evil ways; soft impulses have conquered their 
mercenary natures; in fact, they have ut- 
terly lost their sense of business in the bounty 
of their generosity. They are sending us 
gold. Surprising as it may appear, the pro- 
tectionists insist the Englishgmen are doing 
something of which no one has ever yet ac- 
cused them. They are said to be giving 
something away. They are shipping us goid, 
they are flooding the couatry-with it, and take 
nothing io return. And yet protectionists 
are raising a how! at this. If these wicked 
Englishmen are bound to flood the country 
with gold, don’t you stopthem. If they are 
Rowing it into the land, I say, let them, pour. 


MEN AND THINGS. 


Though there are no signs of Edison’s 
latest invention being placed at the service 


of the general public, yet the phonograph 


has commenced its career. The first of 
the little cylinders, scored with the sound 
waves of human speech, has crossed the 
Atlantic and delivered its message. This 
is what it said to its English auditors, in 
the voice of the Rev. Dr. Powers of Hud- 
son, New York: 
1 seize the palpitating air. I hoard 
Music and speech. All lips that breathe are 
mine. 
I speak, and the inviolable word 
Authenticates its origin and sign. 
I am a tomb, a paradise, a throne: 
An angel, prophet, slave, immortal friend. 
My living records, in their native tone, . 
Convict the knave, and disputations end. 


In me are souls embalmed. Iam an ear 
Flawless as truth, and truth’s own tongue 
am I. 
Iam a resurrection: men may hear 
The quick and dead converse, as I reply. 


Hail English shores and homes and marts of 
peace! : 
New trophies, Gourard, yet are ta be won. 
May sweetness, light, and brotherhood in- 
crease— : 
Iam the latest born of Edison. 


Mr. Barrett, the manager of the Pears’ 
soap corporation, made a statement lately 
of his advertising expenses. It appears 
that he pays out yearly £55,000 in Great 
Britain, £15,000 on the continent of 
Europe, and £30,000 in the United States. 
It would be interesting to be told how 
much of this last named sum is received 
by journals who are consiantly warning 
their readers to be on their guard against 
the teachings of newspapers subsidized by 
British gold, 


A recent experience of the British post 
office illustrates the tendency of trade to 
flow along the line of least resistance, in 
defiance of national boundaries and preju- 
dices. The postage on newspapers from 
England to India is much heavier than 
from France. The effect has been, it is 
now discovered, to induce « larze tirm of 
newsdealers to send all the papers for 
their East Indian subscribers over to 
France and mail them there._ The firm 
saved something like £1,000 a year, and 
the British post oftice, of course, lost a 
much larger sum. The best part of the 
story, however, is not told officially, but 
only whispered by the tongue of rumor. 
It is said that the ‘“large-firm of news- 
dealers” is no other than W. H. Smith & 
Son, whose head is 1 leading member of 
the British cabinet. 


Justice is sharp and swift in England, 
and the way of the transgréssor is hard 
indeed. 
field, out for a hoiiday, wickedly stole a 


minnow froma brook, with the aid of a 


hook and line and worm. For the strik- 
ing of this biow at the foundations of so- 
ciety the worthy magistrate fined him 
twenty shillings, which, of course, he 
couldn’t pay. Soas the next best way_of 
atoning for his crime he-went to_ prison, 
and there he is. 


The English landlords fight hard, and so 
far fight successfully; but it isa matter 


for congratulation that they are. obliged. 


to fight atall. In the debate on thé new 
local government bill an amendment was 
offered providing that owners of houses 
built on leased lands should be allowed to 
charge one-half their taxes against the 
land owners from whom they rented. The 
amendment was defeated; but the tory 
government's reason for refusing to ac- 
cept it was significant. The question of 
the land owners’ position, they asserted, 
was too large a one to be dealt with other- 
wise than in a separate bill. 


The Sioux Indians stili stubbornly re- 
fuse to consent to the sale of their reser- 
vation land in Dakota; and ites a curious 
commentary on their experience in past 
dealings with the whites that they are un- 
willing to affix their marks to a paper“of 
any kind, even to one which expresses 
their rejection of the proposed treaty. 

Whether twenty odd thousand Indians 
really need 22,000,000 acres to live on or 
not, is a question as to which there may 
easily be two opinions. But one thing is 
absolutely certain: The territory of Da- 
kota has no need of any of the reserva- 
tion land. She has land enough, and to 
spare, for fifty times her present popula- 
tion, And if settlers find a scarcity of 
desirable locations it would be far more 
proper to insist that white monopolists 
should surrender the acres they will neither 
use themselves nor allow others to use, 
than to endeavor to rob the Indians of 
lands whose possession has been solemnly 
guaranteed to them by treaty. 


Once in a while an advertisement tells 
the truth. Here is an extract from a 
‘reading notice” of asale of vacant lots 
at Edgewater, on Staten island, which con- 
tains about as much truth to the thousand 
ems as Euclid’s Elements:’ 


“Watching the career of many men,” said 
Erastus Wiman, “as it is my business to do, 
the conviction has grown upon me that there 
has been more money made in real estate 
than in any other sinwle article of barter and 
sale. There is something very tempting in a 
real estate venture, especially when oue con- 
Siders the enormous innate yalue of land in 
and about large centers of pepulation, which 
increases in value in the most startling man- 
ner, without the slichtest eifort on the part 
of the owners, save and except the payment 
of the tax. In the fable, King Midas, with 
his mere touch, turned everything into gold. 
On Manhattan island the Astors, the Goelets, 
the Livingstones, the Gebhards and a score of 
other great families have gained wealth be- 
yond the dreams of avarice by the simple pos- 
session of barren, rocky soil, unfit even to 
frow grass, in the upper portion of New York 
city.” 


The workingmen’s meeting at Indian- 
apolis on Aug. 2 was considerable of a sur- 
prise to the protectionist managers. The 
programme was that the meeting should 
pass resolutions praying for protection to 
American labor, and denouncing every- 
body who should venture to say that an 
American citizen can be trusted to go to 
market without a string tied to him. Un- 


fortunately, however, the workipgmen’ 


A boy near the village of Dron- 


proved restive, and passed the following 
resolutions, among others: 

- That we are not to be longer deceived by a 
system of extortionate ‘“‘war taxation,” al- 
though denominated “protection,” which de- 
mands tribute from the millions of wage 
workers for the berefit of the wealthy trusts 
and combines. 

That we demand cheaper necessaries of life, 
@ Wider market for our products, and that the 
American home sha!] not be transformed into 
&@ grog shop and our people debauched by 
cheap whisky. 

Apparently the American workingman 
needs to be protected, not only when he 
goes to buy anything, but when he attends 
a public meeting aswell. If this spirit 
of insubordination spreads, goodness only 
knows what may happen. 


The Standard oil company’s new pipe 
line from Lima, Ohio, to Chicago is com- 
pleted, and will begin transporting oil 
within a few days. Chicago manufact- 
urers, who are paying trust prices for 
coal, seem to have indulged the hope that 
the new pipe line would enable them at 
least to threaten that they would abandon 
coal and use crude oil for fuel. But cor- 
bies don’t pick out corbies’ e’en in any 
such way as that. The Standard oil com- 
pany, it is announced, will only sei! crude 
petroleum for fuel to the rolling mills— 
and the rolling mills own and work their 
own coal mines. - 


The senate committee on appropriations 
has before it an amendment to the general 
deficiency bill, providing for the payment 
by the secretary of the treasury to the 
United States und Congo navigation com- 
pany, of $100 for every colored man who 
may desire to emigrate to Africa by the 
company’s steamers. If the amendment 
should be adopted, colored citizens visit- 
ing Africa will be provided free trans- 
portation, while colored citizens desiring 
merely to visit some part of their native 
country will have to pay their fares, 


This overpopulated country of ours is 
not the oniy one that finds itself embar- 
rassed by the advent of foreigners who ask 
for work when there is no work to give 
them. Canada has the same _ trouble. 
Dispatches from Toronto announce that 
gangs of Italian laborers are arriving there 
from all quarters and taxing the resources 
of the Italian society and other ecbaritable 
organizations to feed them. The Italian 
consul at Torontu announces that he has 
made such representations. to the Italian 
government as will secure the fitting pun- 
ishment of the wretches. who. have been 
telling Italians that Canada would allow 
them to go to work. 


The prohibitionists of Connecticut held 
their state convention at Hartford Aug. 1. 
The platform adopted affirms allegiance 
to the national prohibition party and its 
candidates, indorses woman suffrage, and 
demands the abolition of the. internal 
revenue tax on liquors by the immediate 
prohibition of the traffic. A full state 
ticket was nominated, headed by Hiram 
Camp of New Haven for governor. Two 
thousand dollars were subscribed by the 
eudience and delegates for the.expenses of 
the state campaign. 


That was a laughable mistake in the 
public printer's office at Washington by 
which the name “McKinley” was mis-read 
as “McMillen,” and a hundred thousand 
copies of the Tennessee congressman’s 
free trade speech were distributed through- 
out Pennsylvania as “protection” docu- 
ments and at a protectionist’s expense. 


The county general committee of the 
united labor party held its regular meet- 
ing August 2. Thefull membership of the 
committee is 298, but only 89 answered to 
the roli call, 309 members, or more than 
three-fourths of the committee, being con- 
spicuous by their absence. 

The most important business transacted 
was the striking from the constitution of 
the clause providing that: 

This party or any member thereof, or any 
caudidate or other person acting for any can: 
didate of the united labor party, must not 
have any fusion or dickering with the demo- 
cratic or republican parties, or those acting 
for them. 


This was not accomplished without some 
opposition. Patrick H. Doody, in particu- 
lar, denounced the measure in strong 
terms, and expressed his conviction that 
the abrogation of the no-dicker clause 
meant purely and simply the sale of the 
‘organization to the protectionist managers, 
He refused to be a party to such a dis- 
graceful act, and both he and his brother 
arpnounced their intention to withdraw 
from the organization. . 

A resolution was received from one of 
the assembly districts recommending that 
the state convention should make no nomi- 
nation for governor, but leave members of 
the party free to support any candidate 
favoring electoral reform. The resolution 
was laid on the table. 


A Protectionist Discovery. 
San Francisco Examiner. 

Tu the office of a protectionist organ: 

Editor (to office boy)}—Patsy, have you ever 
studied political econumy? 

Patsy (awed)—No, sir. 

“Well, you should. I find it very interest- 
ing. Here’s a book [ picked up at a second- 
hand stand the other day that seems to have 
been written by a pretty well posted man, 
thourh he’s dangerously inclined to free 
trade views. It’s called the ‘Wealth of 
Nations.’” 

“Written by anybody in town, sir?” 

«No; no, I think not, Patsy. The author 
(referring to the title page) is one Smith— 
Adain Sinith. If Ican find his address Pll 
drop him a note und have him dosome articles 
for us.” 


The Wage Hoister Fails to Work in Penn. 
sylvania. 
Chicago Herald. 

The protective tariff which the iron manu- 
facturers of Pennsylvania demanded and got 
in order to pay good wages does not seem to 
be in good working order. Their men are 
poorly paid, and noclass of labor is more 
often Iccked out or on strike. Pig Iron Kelley 
and Mr. Randall should at once see what is 
the matter with the tariif, and set,it to going 
as they claim it would go, or American labor 
Will lose faith in itas a means of obtaining 
good wages. 

Balaam Was the Maz That Took Counsel 
With an Ass. 
New York Tribune. ; 

Dr. Cuyler called upon Dr. Storrs to curse 
the republican party for him; and, lo! like 
Balaam, he has blessed it altogether. . 


CAMPAIGN “STANDARD” FUND. 


The following subscriptions to the fund for 
special circulation of THE Stanparp during 
the presidential campaign have been received 
this week: 


Thomas Briggs, London, Eng.........cccsceoceee 
John Rix, Tlion........c...eccccceeesccccacvenccsee 
Mark W. Cross, Boston, Muass.......... cecceeeece 
S. B. Riggen, Portland, Oregon, (monthly contri- 
DUCLON) 5.6. eieicc icc ees ec cuiceee's s Secascede’ 
Edward Ferguson, Brooklyn (monthly contribu- 
CON Gch 255 Fo Soe ses ted seve ee wa weroce ees Secetee 
A. R. Wynn, Toledo, Obio.. 2... ccc... ce acecceee 
Robert Baker, Albany, N. Y., (monthly coutri- 
bution ..............-. Ssore esiveses sceiclcebeseesee. 
Frank S. Churchill, Burlington, Iow2........e.66. 
S. & W. Mendelson, New York, (monthly contri- 
bution. os ’ arr ee rere ret cere. | 
O. M. & L. O. M., New York.el.. ec cccccaceneessee 
Louis Lesauliner, Ked Bank, Ol......, Seventeeens'e 
Kobert Cartwright, Toronto, Can. (for July and 
ANZUS Eb caceecec caves Condecscesencacdececdscess 
N. B. Dresser, Rock Springs, W. T. ; 
E. B. Shearman and John Oberlin, Indian Creek, 


Pa COO RE Teer eee ESOT EE PE LOOT EOOOOEKeaRTEeeeHessee 


. $82 16 

Previously acknowledged.......cccoocsevees 1,202 72 
Total to date........cccccccecccececcccccseee sShsiae 88 
(The sum of $70 credited to Dunham and 
Leavens in Tus Sranparp of July 28, should 
have been credited to ‘Friends at Webotock 
farm, Sharon, Conn.,”) among whom Messrs. 
Dunham and Leavens are included.) 


aad a 
23. sss $3 
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Here is a letter from a democratic lawyer 
of Ohio, which is a testimony to the mission- 
ary effort of THE SranDARD: 


Your paper has been reaching my hands 
through a friend for two months. I am not 
a “practical politician in that ideas are im- 
measureably more to me than offices, and I 
am always ready to hospitably entertain 
“princes of the house of the brain,” especially 
when introduced by sincere lovers of men. 
THE STANDARD entertains me more than any 
paper Lread, and the truths you teach find 
aready lodgement in my mind, along with 
the whole family of democratic ideas to 
which I am wedded. In truth, you are 
ideally democratic, and perhaps my party 
is not really so very far behind you. | All 
democratic ideas are cognate, and you ad- 
dress yourself to the party composed (as 
Parton truly says) of “the many who suffer 


und the few whe think.” I salute you, cap- 


tain. Leadon. - : 


Wa. St. Cram CREIGHTON. 


New Fort Barracss. Toronto.—Inclosed 
find a post office order for #5, my subscrip- 
tion for the months of July and August to- 
ward the campaign fund. Iwish it was more, 
but there is work to be done here, too. 

a ROBERT CARTWRIGHT. 


Rock Sprixcs, Wyoming Ter., July 28.— 
Being a resident of a territory I am disfran- 


chised at our presidential elections, but if I 


cannot vote Ican help make make votes for 
our cause, and for this purpose I[ inclose $5 
to THE StanDaRD campaisn fund.’ Will re- 
peat the contribution as often as possible. 

Iknow of no better way to help the cause 
of land and labor reform than by the distri- 
bution of SranpARDS and STaNpDarRD tracts. 
To make them accomplish the most practical 
good it seems to me they should be circulated 
largely in the so called doubtful states, and in 
{hose sections aud among industries where 
wages are lowest and times the hardest. 

I find that people who are fairly well off— 
workingmen who have comparatively steady 
work and living wages are not generally in 
favor of any change. Through some mental 
delusion they attribute whatever blessings 
they enjey to “protection,” and argue on the 
‘laissez faire” principle. But it don’t take 
much-argument to convince the man who is 
vut of work cr working for starvation wages 
that protection is of no. benefit to him and 
that free trace cannot possibly make his posi- 
tion any worse than it now is. 

I also think many of the farmers inthe mid- 
dle and western states would, if approached, 
become easy converts, first to free trade and 
then to the single tax. With their farms under 
mortgage, their products “unprotected” and 
all that they buy heavily taxed their con- 
tinued belief in tariff taxation can only be 
because they have not examined the question 
for themselves, 

This community is better off than the ma- 
jority of towns even in the west. Itis a coal 
mining town; work is steady the year round 
and wages are better than-the average in 
mining camps. Consequently people don’t 
bother their heads much about either free 
trade or the single tax, but I do what I can to 
throw light on these questions through my 
newspaper, The Independent, and will con- 


tinue pegging away wuether I see any results. 


or uot. 

Iam so thoroughly convinced that the 
single tax is the solution of the social and in- 
dustrial troubies from which we sulfer that I 
coud not hoid my peace, though I knerr the 
truth would not win for a thousand years. 
But our faith. is more hopeful than this. We 
look for victory in our day and generation. 

‘NorRMAN B. DRESSER, 
Editor Rock Springs Independent. 


InpIAN CREEK, Pa., Aug. 1—Inclosed. find 
express order for five dollars, our contribution 


The Tariff Harp. 


I ask your patience, citizens, and trust you'll 
hear me through, 
While I point out the beauties of this harp = 
have on view. : 
We've christened it the Tariff Harp, for worke 
ingemen it’s made; ne 
It’s music makes quite 
ern laws of trade. i 
Follicel economy, dressed up in chords and. 
trills, - 
They swallow and digest as well as sugar 
coated pills. : 


This little string on this side, which squeaks 
upon high “G,” 

Is made to represent to you an Infant Induse 
trv; 

Then comes a scale. chromatic, all like the 
first, you note, ae . 
And each string shrieks for tariff laws as if 

*twould crack its throat. 
This other one is Government, it trembles and 
cries out ; 
ee Infant Industries begin to yell and 
shout. 


High ce Tax this represents, fierce epithets 
it rolls 

Against all importations—but Italians and 
Poles. 

These others are Statistics and nicely cooked 
up Facts 

Which every good protectionist from history 

: extracts, ; 

The little strings that follow will be dispensed 
with soon, : . 

They are Reason, Justice, Honor, and are 
just now out of tune. 


This harp is recommended by men of wealth 
~ and brain— 

Carnegie, Chauncey M. Depew, Jones,. Stane 
ford and Jim Blaine; 

Its dulcet tones has soothed them here, and 
whilst abroad they roam 

They want the workingmen to have its benefit 
—at home; ; 

Its strains will stimulate each man to be good, 
wise and great, . } 

The owner of an iron mine, a railroad orfa 


state. i 
In playing tunes upon this harp, be cirewjas 
spect, have care, ae 
That all subordinate effects assist your high 
taX air; . : 
Of all Fair Arguments and Truth, steer clear, 
they’re not the thing, 


plain to them: our mod=« 


But thump on Infant Industries and this Hich 


to the campaign StanDarp fund. We hope. 


the state of our finances will be such that 
you will hear from us again before the end of 
the.campaign. | E. H. SHEARMAN,. 

. JOHN OBERLIN. 


The Single Tax is Simpier and Easier. 
Cork, Ireland, Eagle. a 

“Nationilization of the land” is coming to 
the front slowly but surely. It is the main 
plank in the labor reformers’ programme. 
It has too many: discinles now to allow it to 
be laughed at longer as visionary by the 
monopolists. It has the advantage of being 
almost Simplicity itself. Itsmeaning is that 
the state, as the trustee and representative 
of the people, is to administer the laws of 


the land by leasing it out to tenants who. 


will work the land free from any rent charge 
fortheir own improvements. What has kept 
the Irish tenants down is that they have 
alweys paid. rent for their own im- 
provements... Under uationalization, rents 
to the state will be for — support- 
ing the public administration, and-~- will 
not be much greater than what is Known as 
“prairie” rent. The laborers and mechanics, 
under such a system, would be freed: from 
many oppressive taxes. For them a peasant 


-proprietary would be -little better than land- 


lordism. - The latter ‘is a tax upon the indus- 


try of the farmer, the laborer, and the entire 


community.” Peasant proprietary differs 
from it only that the present landlords will 
vanish, but to be succeeded by a vastly in- 
creased body of the same class. 


community af large of their right to share in 
the benefits of the land; but we only succeed 
in postponing the final settlement for a gen- 
eration’or two, and making it bard for poster- 


ity to accomplish a thing which is compara-- 


tively easy now. Michael Davitt is the man 
of men on whom the question of choice de- 
volves for decision, and that he is alive to the 
gravity of the situation into which the matter 
is drifting his recent speeches conclusively 
show. e's 


A Question for Workingmen. 


San Francisco Examiner. 
You are supposed to be the chief benefi- 
ciaries of the tariff. oe 
There are, on a gcnerous. estimate, perhaps 
20,000 workers in protected industries in Cali- 
fornia. Of these 20,000 fully 15,000 are 
Chinese. ; 


Tariff string;. 
Then harmonies Wagnerian and melodies 
divine : 
Will make your reputation as a harpist : 
binstein. W.B. rie 


SOCIETY NOTES. 


Cora Eldridge, an eighteen-year-old Poughs 

-keepsie girl, has been sentenced to five yearg 

in the house of refuge for the larceny of a 
canary bird worth $2. 

Mrs. William Laytin, who is attracting se 
much attention on account of her many and 
marvelous gowns, is staying at Saratoga. 
One of her newest wraps is of white moire, 
embroidered with 3,000-seed pearls and cag 
crystalsin a design of clusters of grapes, 
twined among roses. aon 

The congressional committee appointed te 
inquire into the immigration question, went 
into the New York slums the other night. 
Here are a few of the sights they saw: The 
first house Visited was the notorious boarding 
house at No. 116 Mulberry street, kept by An- 
tonio Resarte. The rooms were filled with 
sieeping laborers, who pay five cents apiece 
for the privilege of sleeping on the floor. 
There were forty-two men packed in on this 
fleor. On the floor above that were found a 
woman and two men in an intolerably close 
inner room. An eight months’ old infant was 
lying-in a rudecradie. It looked as if it were 
dead, and it was undoubtediy dying from in- 
haling the putrid atmosphere. In the rear 
room were five women, three children and 
fifteen men. A pile of new clothing lay on 
tue floor, which the women make for the nig- 
gardly price of ten centsa dozen.. They were’ 
afraid to tell the congressmen who employed. 
them for fear of losing their meagre and ilk - 
paid work. Three of the women were en» 
ciente, and were ina terrible condition from 
want of proper care. : i: . 

At Lenox, Mass., William D. Sloane of Neve 
York has twenty driving horses. Captain J. 
S. Barnes keeps fifteen for riding or driving 
in his new $10,000 stables, the finest in town 
W. D. Bishop owns at ieasta dozen fine speci« 
mens of horseflesh, while the Laniers, Bare 
clays, Bradfords and others have large 
stables, . 

The Chicago Times says that the house No. 
542 Clark street, in that city, is a tenement. It 
haus twenty-one roots and asaloon. In each. 
of the twenty-one rooms is an Italian family, 
and these families average about ten persons 
each. As for the building itself the following 
description is given: ‘‘Asone feels his way 
through the dark halls and up the rotting 
stairs he must be careful where he puts his 
feet, for the floor is slippery with filth and 
covered in places with the refuse matter 
pitched there by the occupants of the rooms. 
The smell is sickening and dense, the air of 
the place being of that fetid, damp character 
that oppresses the lungs and compels one ta. 
take short respirations. The oatside air is hot 
and full of the stench from the yards, yet it 
comes like a breeze from the lake after a tows 
through one of these tenements.” 


The lastest novelty on the tennis lawnisg 
wheeled table. .The invention naturally fol« 
lowed the. fashion of serving tea and somes 
thing light to eat to the players aftera few 
games had been played. The vehicle hag 
wheels about the size of those on a baby ear- 
riage. They are made of steel, with rubber 
tires like the wheels of a bicycle, Schackla 
springs rise above the wheels to support a 
rectangular tray, perhaps two feet by threa 

anda half large. The tray is made of either 

papier mache, polished birch, oak or. ma- 
hogany, to suite the taste of the buyer, and 
the price varies from $22 to $25.. They are 
imported from England. Te 

Arthur McManus, a bookbinder, was. ar 
raigned in a Baltimore police court for steal~. 
ing. He pleaded guilty. He-said that he had 
but recently been discharged from the city 


; nospital, where he was coniined with rheumas 


By choosing © 
peasant proprietary now we try to rob the. 


tism; that he had tried to get work, withous 
success. As starvation stared his wife and 
child in the face, he made up his mind thay 
he would have to steal. So he did it. 

At Maple Ridge farm just outside of Eex- 
ington, Ky.,~the famous three year old trote 
ting stallion, Bell Boy, was sold at auction @ 
few days ago for $50,000. ae 


A fire broke out in the tenement house. 
death trap, No. 197 Bowery, on Friday after= 
noon last week, and in half an hour out of 
the sixty people who were in it seventeen 
were dead and several dangerously injured. 
The tenement was a rear-house and was coms 
pletely boxed in by adjoining buildings. 

The assessed value of the properties of 
some of the best known clubs in Philadelphia 
foots up in the aggregate $196,000. A com= 
putation of the value of New York club prop- 
erty would make cur rural cousins green with 
envy. The value of theStewuart house, which 
the Union club will probably take, alone is 
double that of all the Philadelphia clubs put 
together. eee 


William Ryan, an old man living at No. 305 


Delancey street, had occasion to pass through 


The people of California pay at least- 


220,000,000 a year to ‘protect American 
labor.” That means to protect you, the 5,000 
white workers in the protected industries of 
Cualifornia—-for of course the workers in other 


Staves are supposed to be cared for by the: 


taxes paid by their neig¢hbors. 

Suppose the 15,000 Chinamen average $10 a 
week apiece, their total wage$ amount to 
$7,300,000 a year. That leaves $12,200,000 for 
you, or about $2,500 apiece. 


Do you get it? You help to pay the bills,. 


but do you get the reward? 
Unless the average “protected” worker in 

California is receiving $2,500 a year, some- 

body is swindled, . Peers Para 


fe ee meen cee 


Pell street ata late hour on Tuesday night. 
James Sullivan of No. 9 Pell street and George 
Mullen of 40° Mott street; two promising 
Whyos, met the old man, dragged him into 
the hallway of No. 13 Pell street, beat and 
kicked him about the head and body and then 


“robbed him of what little money he had about 


i 


him and fled. 


East New York Single Tax Club. 

Everett Glackin, J. G. Utter, A. L. Voore 
hees and others are desirous of organizing a 
single tax club in East New York for the 
purpose of extending the discussing of single, 
tax principles. All those who wish to joig, 
should send their names to A. L. Voorhees 
148 Herkimer sizeet, Brooklyn, N. X 


_ WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN. 
Two weeks ago [ laid before the readers 

of Tse Staxparp the story of what I 
“wentured to call my exile; in which I told 
how, having been driven from my native 
. ity by the owners thereof, had found a 
-gefuge in New Jersey, in a town where 
-mosq uitoes and other local inconveniences 
vender it still possible fora man of mod- 
_ rate meaus to finda home. The moral 
that, in my feeble way, I tried to point 
“was this: That with adv ancing civilization 
‘the privilege of living ou the “earth grows 
‘every day more valuable, while the Oppor- 
‘tunities for earning a living by work are, 
- #7 anything, diminishing. The pressure 
of population tends at once to make 
Gand more valuable and work more 
difficult to get; the result being that 
men like myself, who depend on their 
Jabor for a living, are compelled either to 

~~ qgink in the social scale or to endure dis- 
~eomforts and anaoyances to which their 
-Sathers were strangers. We are like house- 
_ Keepers when meat doubles in price. They 
have to content themselves with the poorer 
parts of beef; and we are obliged to be 
-patisfied with the poorer parts of land. I 
is gpend four hours daily traveling forth and 
- ack between my home and my work, and 
vendure mosquitoes and flies, because I 
‘ean't avoid these unpleasantnesses without 
Paysng a tax aitogether beyond my means, 
‘tothe men who have secured control of the 
“Rand nearer to my work and free from the 
insect pests which now annoy me. 1 use 
‘poorer land than my father did; and Iam 
-@ompelied to thank heaven that there is 
poorer lund for me to use, or I might not 
tbe able to live at all, but find myself 
: squeezed olf the earth altogether, just as 
thousands of innocent little citizens of 
Sew York are squeezed off every year. 


and now a correspondent writes: 

- ™* Qhawe read “The Story of My Exile” care 

Sully and { cannot think of any possible de- 

- Wiee by which the facts narrated could be 
_ prevented from being facts. 

. So long as there is 2 choice of places to live 
in, and so long as only a given number of peo- 
ple can live in a given piace, must not some 

‘people who desire to live in that particular 
place (presumably the best) be prevented 
from living there? If houses are to belong to 

Individuals, even though the land belongs to 
the community, rent will still have to be ‘paid 
vand advantages of situation will raise the 
rent. Ard as some men will be able to pay 
bigher rents they will necessarily secure bet- 
ter houses and neighborhoods than other men. 
Even if all property, houses as well as land 
should belong to the community, yet ail men 
fould not possibly occupy the best situation. 
- Yam curious to see how you could devise a 

_ plan by which advantages should not add to 
rent, if vent is to be paid; or by which some 
men, if oniy by lot, should not have some ad- 
Wantages which others could not have. If 
everybody who wants to conieto New York 
$s to be mace welcome, it must be only a ques- 
tion of time—since the territory available is 
Bimited—when some of the peuple must be 
“exiled.” Two bodics cannot at one time oc- 
eupy a given space; if there is not actually 
oom for evervbody who wants to be in New 
York, bow can we decide who shall and who 
shall not stay! You may say that there is 
room now, if all the land were free; but the 
time would come very quickly when there’ 

would not be. Tagree thut itis hard. But I 
@AD See NO Way to escape vie difficulty. 

I put this letter in my pocket as I was 
deaving THE STaNDARD office one evening; 
and the next day, alone in my room, “I 
pulled it out and read it again and aguin. 
Z don’t know how it mav strike you, but 
to me it is sadly interesting. For between 
its lines I read the creed of the pessimist, 
that humauity is either the plavthing of a 

“heartless, mocking god, or the sport of 
eruel chance. “It is true,” the writer 
‘seems to say, “that advancing civilization 
does nothing for the mass of mankind. It 
4s true that the increasing wealth of the 
few involves increasing hardship to the 
many. Itis true that men born in New 
York, hard working and honest, are being 
@riven from the city of their Lirth to mos- 
quito infested and malarial lands, and 
think themselves lucky that mosquitos and 
maiariaexist. It's true. And it is hard. 
But there is no help for it; and the only 
thing to be done isto persuade the lucky 

rich, out of their superabundance, to ju- 

diciously relieve the distress of the de- 

_ gerving poor.” This is what, as it seemed 

to me, Isaw in the mind of my corre- 

- spondent bv the light of that letter. 

And as Isat and mused with that letter 
before me, I fell a-dreaming. I looked 
‘(back over the vears of my life, filled with 
strugcies to keep out of the poverty 
slough and to get far enough away from 
its slippery edge to make sure that neither 
Zor mine should run the risk of falling 

‘ gnto its horrid depths. I-thought of the 
many efforts I had miade—some futile, 
some successful, not to produce wealth—I 
was never fool enough to look for gain in 
that direction—but to get it. And as I 
recalled the misery of it all—the lies, and 
deceptions, and opnressions that I had 

_ been forced to employ—the way in which 
- [had found it necessary to avoid Christ's 
precepts, to steel my heart against the cry 
of tne afflicted, to take constant thought 
for the moirow, to strive to lay up treas- 
res upon earth—as I thought of all this, 
slowly there came to me the vision of 
What might have been, the story of the 
life I might have led, had I indeed en- 
joyed those rights of life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness that my forefathers 
— to be the inalienable heritage of 

every man. May [tell vou the story? It 
was oniy a dream, I know, vet not a “base- 

Jess, incoherent vision of the night. If it 
wasn't true, at least it might have been: 


My father was a physician in New York, 
and at the time I first remember him he 
must have been, I think, in very moderate 
practice. I know his patients were chiefly 
poor people, and I can remember hearing 
him speak of ihe difficulty of getting 
money, and the necessity for economy in 

our household expenditures. We lived in 
a pleasant old fashioned house in what is 
now one of the busiest business streets of 
the city, though then it was well up town. 
Father had bought the house, paying a 
Small amount in ‘cash and giving a mort- 
gage for the rest. I believe— ~for the house 
was bought before my memory began to 
store up facts—that he was largely in- 
fluenced to make the purchase by his con- 
dence in the city’s future. He expected 
that the lot on which the house stood 
Would more than double in value within a 


| 


few vears, and so unhesitatingly invested 
bis savings in it. 

Whether this were so or not, I know 
my father was bitterly opposed to the 
policy of levying all taxes upon land val- 
ues. One of my earliest recollections is of 
bearing him inveigh against the wicked- 
ness of such a plan. It was, he said, noth- 
ing less than downright confiscation, and 
would surely bring ruin upon the country. 
This must have been about the tima when 
the single tax men, having secured a clear 
majority in congress, were forcing the 
abolition of the custom houses aud the 
raising of the federal revenue by direct 
apportionment among the states. My 
mother, I remember indistinctly, took a 
different view of the situation. She was 
as far off as my father from understand- 
ing the philosophy of the single tax, but 
she administered the family revenues, and 
had a very clear idea of what absolutely 
free trade would do for her. I recall a 
dispute between her and my father, in 
which he told her that if those single fax 
men got their way he would lose all the 
money he hud put into his house and lot 
and have to pay the mortgage besides, 
and all for worse than nothing atall. He 
could never sell the place, he said, and 
would have to pay heavy taxes on it all his 
life long. My mother, for her part, didn’t 
believe the single tax men would ever be 
quite as wicked as all that, and was en- 
thusiastic over the prospect of getting rid 
of the custom house. She rattled off a list 
of clothing and furniture, and heaven 
knows what, and showed how much 
cheaper she would be able to get them all 
when once the free trade bill should be 
passed. Iknow I sided with my father, 
and in my boyish way thought what a 
shame it was to turn our markets over to 
England, and that the single tux men 
must be a precious pack of scoundrels. 

Well, the free trade bill was passed, the 
cusiom houses were done away with, and 
the states were called on to provide the 
federal revenue. Everybody knew that 
this meant the concentration of all taxes 
into one on land values, and everybody 
was cither vowing that the country was 
irretrievably ruined, or predicting an era 
of unexampled prosperity. I think the 
people who were most astonished were the 
foreign manufacturers, many of whom 
really thought that free trade would give 
them control of our markets. Of course, 
we all know now how bitterly they were 
disappointed, but there were precious few 
peopie at the time who weren't surprised 
at the turn things took. The foreign 
manufacturers not only couldn't undersell 
the Americans, but the latter actually 
shipped their goods abroad and beat the 
foreigners in their own markets. 

I didn’t understand this then, being but 
a boy; but as I Jook back on it now I can 
see the reasons for it well enough. The 
tumble in prices commenced in coai and 
iron. People who owned mines saw that 
they were going to be taxed upon their 
values and judged quite correctly that it 
wouldn't be many vears before all the 
values of the mines would be taken in tax- 
ation. Men who owned coal and iron 
lands were glad to sell them for pretty 
much anyihing they could get; and the 
folks who bought them Gid so with a thor- 
ough knowledge that the only way to 
make any money out of them was to work 
them. Insix months the coal production 
of the Lehich valley was doubled; within 
a year it had doubled again. Theiron fur- 
naces sprang up as if by magic. Iremem- 
ber a cartoon in Harper’s Weelsly which 
illustrated the situation beautifully. John 
Bull was represented driving up to Uncle 
Sam's door with a loaded cart. “Don’t 
you want to buy some coal to-day?’ 
savs Mr. Bull. “Oh, d—n your coal!” 
answers Uncle Sam, ‘I’ve got plenty of 
my own inthe cellar. But Pil give you 
good wages to come inand help carry it 
upstairs.” . 

There were plenty of wiseacres who, 
when the boom begun in coal and iron, 
were certain it would end up in a smash 
very shortly. The couniry never could 
stand such an over production, they said. 
But somehow the more ccal and iron 
were turned out, the more the country 
seemed to want. For the same causes 
that made the miners busy made men in 
other trades busy, too. Men who owned 
building lands and quarries and brick 
fields saw clearly that they could only 


hold their properties idle at a dead loss, | 


without the shghtest prospect of any future 
gain. Those who could command capital 
brought their lands into use themselves; 
the others sold for the best prices they 
could get. Throughout ail the building 
trades there was a ferment of activity. In 
all the great cities of the Union houses 
grew like mushrooms; and somehow a 
tenant was always ready for the house 
before the house was ready for the tenant. 
“What on earth do you expect to do with 
all these houses?” asked the correspondent 
of a western paper, of acontractor who 
was putting up a full block of modest 
dwellings on one of the streets beyond the 
Harlem. ‘Faith! then,” spoke up one of 
the brick layers beside them, “We'll live 
in um!". And so, the correspondent 
found, they did; and reason good. For 
rents were Gown and wages up; and the 
man who worked could afford to hire a 
house to live in, and commit no such great 
extravagance ether, 

It was amazing how throughout the 
whole country, all of a sudden, men 
seemed to go to work at once. Just as, 
when a line of men stand hand in eg if 
the two end ones touch each a pole of an 
electric battery, a shock runs through the 
entire line, so it seemed as if even the im- 
perfect access to the earth which the mere 
pruspect of the single tax secured to labor 
sufliced to send a thrill of industry through 
the whole community and set every wheel 
and hand in motion. The farmers and the 
market gardeners could have sold double 
the cvops they did; and ficlds that had been 
lying fallow for a generation were brought 
into use as fast as horse and man and plow 
could do their work. The mills and fac- 
tories were all working full time, and 
would have worked nights too if they 
could have got the hands. The railroads 
were blocked with goods waiting trans- 
portation. It is easy to understand how 
the activity spread. For each industry 
developed all the rest. The miners, and 
the furnace hands, and the men in the 
building trades, and the farmers, and the 


mill hands, and all the other workers, were: 


all getting big wages and wanted to buy 
things. They used more meat, and bread, 
and vegetables. They needed more furni- 
ture, and more and better clothes. They 
bought books, and went on excursions, 
and visited the theaters. In short, they 
spent their money rationally as they earned 
it, and so set other: people to work, who 
made work for them in turn. - 

What puzzled people most was that 
while prices dropped lower and lower, 
wages mounted higher and higher. This 
was just what the leaders of the single tax 
movement had predicted; but I think even 
they were half frightened at the quick 
fulfillment of their own prophecies, while 
to an immense number of people the con- 
dition of things seemed portentous. Coal 
dropped near rly fifty per cent in price, 
while miners’ wages were more than 
trebled. Cloths and calicos were never so 
cheap before, vet the mill hands got with- 
out difficulty the wages they asked for. 
Houses became cheaper and cheaper, yet 
masons, bricklayers, carpenters and all the 
rest of them, even to the plumbers, earned 
more and more money every day. The 
columns of “Situations Wanted” in the 
daily papers shrank to almost nothing, 
while page after page told of help required 
and liberal salaries for competent men. 
Immigranis landed by scores of thousands; 
but come as fast as they would there 
seemed to be work of some kind for them 
ul. Men said we were going headlong to 
ruin; that the Inboring classes would own 
the whole country before long, and capi- 
tal be driven off to foreign lands. But 
even those who feared the most for the 
future were compelled to own that for the 
present, at least, we certainly were doing 
splendidly. 

At last the truth began to dawn upon 
men’s minds. The giant. Labor was be- 
ginning to be relieved of the frightful 
burden that had been crushing him down. 
He was just beginning to use his muscles 
and give some. faint signs of the tremen- 
dous strength be would attain to when once 
perfect freedom should be granted. The 
fall in prices was chiefly due to the hfting 
of the encrmous taxcs formerly paid to the 
government, to protected monopolists, and 
to land owners; and partly also to the ex- 
traordinary improvements in machinery. 
It seemed as though the genius of inven- 
tion had but just awakened and were only 
beginning to learn what amazing mastery 
he could assert over the forces of nature. 
Where a hundred men had formerly been 
employed in a mill. working long hours 
for scanty wages, ten men now turned out 
a greater and a better product, working 
short hours and at. treble pay. And the 
ninety men were by no means thrown out. 
of work. There were plenty of new mills 
starting—plenty of enterprises of all kinds 
springing up which cried aloud for labor! 
labor! lavor! ane lingered for the lack of 
it. A man out of work was a man to be 
run after quickly and secured before sonie- 
body else should capture him. And _ if. 
every manin the country had been able 
and williag to labor twenty-four hours 
every day, there would have | beea 
work enough and to spare for 
all of them. For the more.each man 
earned, thé more he wanted to buy of 
the products of other men’s labor. On the 
other hand, save for a fast vanishing rent 
tax to the landlords (out of which, so soon 
as ihe single tax was imposed, they had 
to pay ihe entire state and federal taxes), 
anda fair royulty-to inventors, scarcely 
any portion of the product of industry 
went to any man who didn’t work for it; 
and every man received exactly in propor- 
tion to his production. The captains of. 
industry—the men who ran the mills, and 
operated the mines, and superintended the 
great commercial establishments—had ‘to 


‘understand their work and. perform: it 


elficiently, or get no pay. The man who 
employed a hundzed hands had to. pay 
them the full sum of what they could 
have made by working without-his superin- 
tendence and capital, and even a trifle 
more. If by his energy, business knowl- 
edve and economical management he 
could add to the value of their product, he 


got the added value as his own wages; 


otherwise, he was very soon driven out of 
business or forced to trench upon his 
capital while gaining experience. Even 
the railway moropolists were curbed and 
bridled. The courts that had been their 
subservient allies were now their vigilant 
overseers; state and federal Jaws held 
them in check; and the fear of worse 
things befalling them kept them on their 
ge good behavior. . 
I remember the gradual change that 
took place in my father’s opinions—how 
his dread of the single tax system grew 
less and less, until at Mast it turned to eager 
advocacy. True, he lost the money he 
had puid for his lot of land and growled a 
litle when he satisficd the mortgage. “But 
after all,” he said, ‘if the taxes on it get 
too heavy for me, I can always trade it 
off for another piece; and really land 
speculation wasn’t wholesome.” And on 
the other hand his income, like every 
other worker's, increased from year to 
year, both positively and relatively to the 
cost of living. His patients paid him. 
They could afford to do it. They called 
upon him far more frequently. And _ his 
profession was no longer crowded with in- 
competents who had rushed into medicine, 
not because of any special vocation for it, 
but simply because they could find nothing 
else to do. In fact, Iused to hear himn and 
other physicians lamenting because voung 
men were not coming into the profession 
fast enough and too heavy a burden of 
work was laid upon the old practitioners. 
I write of these things as though I had 
seen and understood them allas they oc- 
curred. Indeed, I feel as if I had done 80; 
and yet I fancy that my knowledge is 
largely second hand, and that the marvel- 
ous social changes that tock place in my 
boyhood really impressed me very little 
at the time. I have no distinct recoilec- 
tion of the evil days when men stood idle 
in the market places and begzed other 
men to let them go to work, I know 
there were such days, but the knowledge 
is not a realizingsense. I cannot imacine 
to myself Amcrican citizens so degraded 
and so careless of their birthright. I can 
remember seeing beggars, and indistinctly 
I recall the great charitable institutions 
where able bodied men received food and 
shelter with thankful humility, and help- 
less women and children were given alms 


and patronizing good advice, But when 
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I try to realize that those poor creatures 
were of the same race as myself, that some 
of them may have been connecied with 
me by ties of blood, my imagination re- 
fuses duty. And I find it harder still to 
realize that in those old days—-to me they 
seem as distant as the days of Cwsar— 
there were actually men who pretended to 
preacb the gospel of Jesus Christ, and yet 
denied his precepts. The fact is historic. 
The whole world knows it. Men were 
told that they could secure an eternity of 
biiss by simply asking Christ to give it 
them, but that the less attention they 
paid to Christ’s clearly uttered rules of 
life in this world the better it would be for 
them. It seems to me—and to millions of 
other men, doubtless—ridiculous that men 
should have worshiped a deity of whom 
the best they could say was that he was a 
pretty good God for heaven, but a mighty 
unreliable God for earth. 

The fact is that I grew up with the great 
reform; and just as toa child whose mind 
first awakens amid war and tumult, war 
and tumult seem normal conditions of 
humanity, so tome the successive stages 
of development through which society 
passed so rapidly in my boyhood seemed 
each a perfect matter of course, and ex- 
cited no astonishment—not even any 
special interest—in my mind. I remem- 
ber that year by year the rate of taxation 
upon land values was increased, until 
finally the whole was absorbed, save only 
the narrow margin which now rewards 
the nominal owners for the trouble of col- 
lecting it. Ican recail the passage of the 
law for the nationalization of the railroads, 
and IT remember the roar of laughter that 
shook the whole nation when a few vale- 
tudinarian stock and bond holders sug- 
rested that they ought to be paid, not only 
the value of the rails, and ties, and bridges, 
and volling stock, and other material 
property, but also of the rights of way 
and franchises! I remember these things, 
but only as I remember going fishine. 
They were matters of course, as to which 
there was no division of public opinion; 
and to save my life I couldn’t name the 
dates when they occurred. Of course I 
could refer to any school history for infor- 
mation, butas lam simpiy trying ‘o dig 
out of my own mind the story of mv per- 
‘sonal recollections and impressions, I for-. 
bear. : 

It was not till Iwas sixteen years old, 
and almost ready for college, that we 
moved away from the old house in which 
Thad been born. “Most of our neighbors 
had gone up town long before, and all 
around us were stately office buildings 
and busy warehouses. The value of the 
land had risen enormously, und if I am 
not mistaken, the yeariy. tax was well 
nivh half the price my futher had originally 
paid for both house and lot... But we had 
an attachment for the old home, and year 
after year, when the question of moving 
.came up for discussion in the family con- 
gress, it was tabled for another twelve- 
monih, and we still hung on. 

In fact, we might have stayed there ten 
years longer had it not been for the mer- 
chant who occupied the. warehouse next 
door. This worthy man wanted to ex- 
tend his building, and coald only do it by 
using our lot. It was just one of those 

cases in which a particular piece of Jand 
has a special value for one particular man. 
No other lot in the whole city would an- 
swer -our neighbor's purpese; he must 
have ourlot or none. The end of it all | 
was that after some negotiation he offered 
to give my f father a far better house and 
larger lot in the upper part of the city if 
father would surrender the lotto-him. A 
proposal so advantugeous turned the scale 
in favor of removal, and it was: decided 
that we should go. 

Our new house was delightfully efrnted 
on. Washington heights, overlooking the 
Hudson, and really, it} wasn’t until ‘we 
were established in’ ‘it that we fairly real- 
ized what comforts and conveniences New. 
York.was providing for her citizens. The 
free electric light aud free telephone and 
pneumatic services, of course, we had had 
down town. We were quite accustomed 
to telephoning for our houschold ‘supplies 
to the butcher and baker and “rocer, and 
seeing the things come tumbling into the 
receiver five minutes later; and I well 
remember how my sisters would ring up 
all the dry goods stores in the city, cot th 
lot of gatnples and prices of each, make 
their selections, send out their money, and 
cet their goods home, all within a half an 
hour. But the new house, standing in the 
residential part of the city, had a dozen 
other advantages, all paid for out of the 
magnificent revenue which the single tax 
yearly poured into the city treasury. Of 
course we knew all about them before, 
but it was only when we commenced to 
enjoy them that we really began to ap- 
preciate them. 

If we wanted to go anywhere Acre were 
the three great viaduct roads, with their 
crosstown ‘branches, at our service. We 
cowd go to the Battery in twenty minutes 
from the house, and he most remote part 
of the city was rot more than balf an hour 
distant. Then in sun.mer time there were 
the swift city steamers running from Yon- 
kers clear around to New Rochelle, stop- 
ping at every twentieth street and landing 
close to our house every ten minutes. 
Many a pleasant summer evening have we 
passed on board of them making the round 
trip with the cool breezes fanning us anda 

ublic band tomake music forus. But 
indeed it wasn’t necessary to take to the 
water to get cool in the hottest weather, 
for the public cooling and . heating servi- 
ces were laid through the entire house, 
and we had but to set the auto- 
matic regulator to keep a room at 
any tem perature desired. The electric 
power was supplied us, too, from the 
central ward station, and whether we 
wanted to run the elevator, or to drive a 
sewing machine, it was only necessary to 
touch a button and the thing was done. 
In fact, housekeeping was pure pleasure, 
and involved scarcely any work. The 
streets were kept so beauti fully clean that 
dust was almost a curiosity, and with the 
patent brooms the whole ‘house could be 
swept inan hour. We had a kitchen, of 
course, with the heating service in the 
range, but it was seldom we did any cook- 
ing there, preferring the luxury of a table 
@hote near by. A widow lady and her 
daughters (one of whom afterward became 
my sister-in-law) attended to our washing. 


sg that there really was scgrcely apy 
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housework to be dons. My mother used 
to make us laugh by telling us stories of 
the old days of menial servants, with their 
awkwardness and carelessness, and petty 
deceptions. Poor things, I don’t wonder 
they were hard to got along with, treated 
as they were as a class apart, refused ad- 
missicn into society, and denied every Op- 
portunity for culture. . 


We found a pleasant lot of neighbors 


ready to welcome us to our new abode— 
mostly young people with tastes refined 
by the culture of the public schools. 
Pretty much every trade and calling was 
represented. There were shoemakers, 
seamstresses, blacksmiths, printers, sign 
painters, engineers, editors, lithographers, 
cigar makers, carpenters, stenographers, 
and goodness only knows what besides. 
When we assembled at each others’ 
houses it was a regular federation of 
trades; and whenever a boy was making 
ready to earn his own living he had the 
advantages of fifty different vocations ex- 
plained to him by men who knew what 
they were talking about. There was a 
pretty park of some thirty acres near 
where we lived, and every pleasant after- 
noon, at three o’clock, when the work of 
the day was over, the whole neighborhood 
would gather there in a sort of local con- 
gress, and twice a week an amateur band 
performed. The result was that everv- 
body knew everybody else; and though, 
of course we had our likes and dislikes, we 
really got to be like members of one great 
family. 

One thing we very soon discovered— 
that we were getting a great deal more 
out of the public treasury than we put 
into it. Down town, where we had per- 
sisted in occupying land that had become 
immensely valuable for business purpos2s, 
we had paid a very heavy tax and en- 
joyed ‘comparatively few public. con- 
veniences; but in our new home the 
taxes were comparatively lhght, and the 
conveniences were many. The simple 
fact wus that the merchants down town 
were using land vastly more valuable than 
that we occupied, and practically they 
were paying us the difference. The tax 
was assessed on every man according to 
the value of the natural opportunities he 
enjoyed, but its benefits were distributed 
ey tly to all. Had we been contented to 
remove to the outskirts of the city, where 
‘building lots were still vacant, we could 


still have enjoyed many. privileges without. 


paying any tax at all; the drawbacks 
being distance from the center of popula- 
tion, lack of neizhbors, higher store prices, 
and things of that sort. But we were 
“very weil satisfied where we were, and 


my father acknowledged that he had made. 


‘a mistake in remaining so long in a neigh- 
borhood which, when it was invaded by 
business, had ceased to be a good location 
for a. physician. 

Iam getting garrulous, and shall weary 
out your patience if Idon’t get over the 
| ground more rapidly. I need say nothing 
about the years of my college life, which 
passed uneventfuily enough. If I didn’t 
distinguish myseif, at least I maintained 
a fair ‘standing in my class; and when I 
graduated I felt he vestly ceriain that I 
téally had laid a solid foundation for: an 
education. Then the question to be set- 
tled was, What should I do for a living? 

Thad a strong bias toward literature, 
‘but a thorough disinclination to depend 
on it for support. I wanted to study, and 
to write only when I had something to 
say. As for mere money making work, 
my taste tended toward printing, and I 
had already taken a couple of courses. in- 
the public school of technology, and 

could operate a type. setting machine 
pretty rapidly, and had a fair knowledge 
of the other details of the business . Of 
course, Thad no difficulty in finding en- 
ployment. Like every other industry, the 


printing business was Increasing every 


day, with the. marvelous’ growth 
of New York’s wealth and popula- 
‘tion. . The trouble was, not to find “sits,” 
but to get men to fillthem. Journeymen 
printers were setting up in business for 
themselves, or dropping work to spend a 
year or two in travel, or turning to other 
occupations, and there» was scarcely an 
office in the city that wouldn't have been 
glad to employ additional men. It was the 
same in all other trades. Demand always 
kept ahead of supply in the labor market, 


and we young men used to be vastly. 


aniused at the stories the oldsters would 
tell us of the days when men organized 
themselves into unions and 
to guard the privilege of work and make 
sure that men shouldn’t take the bread out 
of each others’ mouths by offering to sell 
their labor for lower wages. 
quite a mental effort for us. to realize that 
in those times men were forced to flock 
from the country to the cities, begging 
other men to buy their labor, and not only 


leaving unused fields and mines behind 
them, but actually standing idle, praying. 


for the privilege of work with vacant lots 
and garden Junds and natural opportunities 
of other kinds all around them. 
stood it, when they had the ballot and 
might have put an end to it all at a single 
election, I cannot for the life of me andes. 
stand. 

Well, I started out as a journeyman 
printer, first in a job office, for the sake 
of the experience, next with a book  pub- 
lisher, and tinally in the office of the Daily 
| New Era. And a journeyman printer I 
| have been for well nigh twenty years.. I 
have never thought of going into business 
for myself. 
time, for men with capital are eager to 
find workers who will consent to use it. 
And Idare say I should have succeeded 
well enough, since there is always plenty 
of work todo at prices that leave good 
wages for the labor of superintendence. 
But why should I? As a journeyman, I 
am just as well thought of and received in 
society as I should be if I were at the head 

of the biggest establishment in the 
country. I carn all I need for my ex- 
penses, and could easily earn more if-I 
wanted to spend more or had a taste for 
avarice. 
books and writing. I have no responsibili- 
ties to worry me; when I leave the office 
in the afternoon it is as though I had 
said good bye to it forever; if it should 
burn down some night, or the paper dis- 
continue publication, it would make no 
Cifference to me. I work three hours 
every day, go off for two or three months 


in the swum, and execpt for the health 


live just such a life as we do. 


‘not more than five miiniites’ 


“avanted : leisure. 


assemblies. 


It required | 


How they. 


elly 


I might have done it any. 


I have plenty of leisure for my- 


of my family and myself, I haven't a care 
in the world. There are men who.are 
ambitious to be great printers—to invent 
new labor saving devices, to rule over 
great establishments, to distinguish them- 
selves: in their art. I thoroughly under- 
stand the feelings of such men, and love | 
to see them succeed. But with me, finger- 
ing a type setting: machine is nothing 
more than the way in which I produce food. 
and clothes, and shelter and other things 
needful for myself and those dependent on 
me. The work I love is done at home in 
my study; and I pursue it, not for the sake 
of any wealth to be gained by it—though 
it brings me in a few dollars all the same 
—but because, in that direction, I have. 
an ambition to distinguish myself, and a 
hope to benefit humanity. Is not my life 
a consistent one? 

And now a word or two about my family 
and home, and this little story of my hie. 
will be finished—doubtless to your creat 
relief. 

I have been married for sixteen Years, 
and have three children, two girls and a 
boy. My wife's tastes are much the same 
as my own, and as ker household cares 
take but two or three hours daily. of her 
time, she has plenty of leisure to indulge 
them. Weread together, dispute a zood 
deal, make ‘fun of one another's foibles, 
and are every bit us much in love: with 
each other as on the day when we were 
married. We have a. large circle. of 
friends, who seem always g elad to. see US, 
and whom we certainly are glad to see 
There is always an eae plate at our din- 
ner table, and the days are rare when. it 
isn’t put in use. ‘And if another friend 
drops in, and another and another still, 
why there are more plates in the cup- 
board, and generally enough forthem to 
eat. ae eae 
Our children are stout and healthy, and, 
we think, good looking. Of course they - 
are being well educated at the public 
schools, and their characters are beginning - 
to develop. The boy,I fancy, will become 
a merchant, and, Tam vain enough to 
think, a great one. He has. the trading 
instinct strongly developed, has a better 
knowledge of our railroad system than L 
can boast of, and is forever. Inquiring. 
about the products of the different parts 
of the world. The eldest girl takes after 
her mother and myself, aud vows she will 
She ‘is. 
studying stenography and proposes to earn 


her living in that vocation, and devote her 


leisure to pen and ink and. books. The 


_ younger is 2 born cook, and’ means to win 


fame and fortune in the kitchen. My own 
belief. is that neither the stenographer. nor 
the cook'will ever work for wages. Good 
zirls are not scarce by any means, but 
somehow the supply never seems to cateh 
up to the demand. In our napey, days 
young men can marry. 
For ten years after our marriage wa 
lived at Washington heights. We had A 
pleasant little eizht-roomed house which 
we rented from the owner at $250 a Jens 
and which suited us exactly. It was 
within reasonable distance of the park, 
walk from 
either the viaduct depot or the steambout 
landing, and surrounded by the houses of- 
our friends. When first we rented it we 
certainly thought we were settled for life. 
T admit that for my own part it was consid-. 
erable of a wrench to move. The truthis, 
that since it has become possible for men 


‘to have homes they have learned to love 


them and hate the mere idea of abandoning: 
them. It puzzles us when old fellows of 
the last ceneration tell us how, in their 
early day. s, men used to go house: hunting: 
every year and shift. ‘about from. flat: to 
flat and tenement to tenement -as umcon- 
cernedly asso many wild Arabs changing” ‘ 
their camping grounds. 

However, I think upon the whole that 
we were wise to. move. As New York 
widened her bounds, naturally land values 
on the heights went up, and the rise w: 


/ made more rapid by the coming of several 


large store keepers. Our-rent rose by de- 
erees until it reached $500 a year. OF 
course. ye could have paid this easily 
enough. if a man wanted more money 
he had only to work alittle harder and 
the money came. But neither my wife - 
nor myself were partial to work. 

Aud when it came to a 
ye for an extra 
that we micht 
instead: of in 


question of my Setting t 
half hour évery day mere 
live on Washington heis ebts,- 


some other place. that would: be. just as 


convenient for us, why we weren't long. in a 
making up our minds. 1 dropped my 


‘trade for a couple ‘of months, and we 


spent the time in house hunting, v 


sitine: 
different: neighborhood Is in succe ; 


peo aes 


Finally + we. decided to ae our te 


. lived! ever since. 


of -the place for, vast 
lutely none for manuf 


and there i isn't a mill or 


miles of us—are very gr 
liciously pure water, the 
on. the Atlantic coast. Th 
climate mild, and the well: } a 
soil free from any taint of. Taal a 
A range of. hills is close at hand, ‘from 


whose summits Wwe can, catch | glimpses of — 


New York bay and see at night the gians. 
statue of Liberty holding up_ her torch. 


In former times, I. unde: “stand, the town 


was plagued with mosquitos and flies, but: - 
since the Newark marshes were redeemed 
and the land generally brought into use, — 


these insect pests have vanished for the a 
lack of breeding grounds. . 


For all practical purposes, I amas muck 
in New York, out here in 
as if Dhad never left the : 
ditference is that I have given up a fev 


‘special natural advantages s which. I did 


want while other people did. We have: 
our free heating and’ cooling services, our 
free telephones and pneumatic tubes, our ~ 


‘free electric power, just as. they have them 


in the city.. A magnificent six track rail- 
Way, run at the public "expense, connects. 
us and the country beyond us. with New 


York, crossing the Hudson on the great — 


suspension bride. ° Local trai ains stopping 
at stations a.mile apart are run at five. 
minute intervals, while fast expresses . 
stopping every ten miles succeed each. 
other every twenty minutes. In half an 
hour from the time I Jeave my house 


the morning tam im the office ready for 


Ot mMOEneaue 


OF mee Te mB 


ee 


th er oot i de -5 i oad 


BOS OF GOFF KA aN TOT aee 


\ : -pizness. It is already tuo easy. 
ee, agross dot streedt anoder krocery store; den 


work; or if I prefer Ican mount my elec- 
tric tricycle fad do the distance in less 
han two hours. I am thoroughly con- 
tented with my home and my surround- 


ings. I live here, not because I must, but 
because I like to. There is nothing of the 
exile about me! 


- Aht well! The dream is over. The 
vision fades away: and here I sit, in my 
stady out in Plainfieid, with a lot of 
written sheets before me, and the flies 


- and mosquitoes buzzing about my ears. 


And yet, It might have been. It might 
have been! And it surely shall be. 
Not in my day, perhaps. Not even, 
possibly, in my children’s day. But 
sooner or later, the time must come 
when men will realize that God made the 
earth for them to be happy in, not miser- 
able; that He is nota mocking fiend, but 


- wise and loving father; and that the 


prize of freedom belongs to them, and to 
them only, who are willing to put forth 


ie met hands and grasp it. 


T. L. McCreapy. 


Kreuscher’s Millennium. 
‘was trving to explain the thing to Kreu- 


scher. Kreuscher—Kroysher, Kroosher or 


rusher as his friends call him, according as 
the spelling of the name which is over the 
coor strikes them—is a German groceryman. 


- -¥Ve were sitting on some empty ‘boxes in the 


back of his store. 
“But,” I was saying, “don’t you see that if 
we tax the vacant lots and make the owners 


mise them and build stores and buildings, then 
--'pents will be smaller and it will be casier for 
“yew men to start in business! 


en 


“Lieber Herr Gott! More easier to start in 
Here is 


“you haf one on der next streedt already, und 
ep der next strecdt again one. Vot for you 
vant more? Die koncurrenz—how you say 

ot—koneurrenz”” 

-*“Compctition,” I suggested. 

“¥a, die gompetition is already too much; 
more stores dot means more gompetition. 
Ach, my young friendt, haf noding to do mit 
Su @ummheit. Now I tell you vonce vot is 
der matter:” and he raised bis arm and shook 
iis. forefinger at me. “You haf here in der 
city too many peobles; und dose peobles are 
here too free; you baf here no kofernment, 
mo Bismarck.” 

“But suppose we had a Bismarck, what 

sould he do? How would he get rid of the 


2 Yeople ay? 


“Vell, I tell you vot he do. First he take 


dose Henry Cheorges und he send dem away 
to Australicn. Den he gets rid of dose tem- 
_jperanzlers—how you say temperanzlers?’ 


-“Pechibitionists” 

“Yn, dose brohibitionists Den he vould 
make all dose rich men, dose Chay Goulds 
und Hoontiagtons und all to pay much money 


-efery vear to dot kuferment. Den he make 


ull dose peobles iu der city vot has no vork to 
go oud west on dose farms; und he haf schools 
un unifersities und— 
“Anda big army,” I ventured. 
“Ach nein! Vot for vou vant an army?’ 


-Kreuscher had served six years in the Ger- 


milan army. 

-*¥ dont want one; I only thought Bismarck 
xvould want one. But teil me, how would 
Bismarcl: give these farms to all the idie 
people? He don’t own them.” 

' “Lieber Herr! He take dem. Dey are 


‘Mow no use; nobody use dem except a few 


gZowboys, mavbe. Dose farmscould millionen 
«af pecbles support; und den dose pecbles 
could bay from die cities, und piziness vould 

be zoot, und die koncurrenz—” 
“And then your landlord would raise your 
rent and make lots of 1noney without doing 

vthing, hey!’ 

Sts a, den “eferybody makes money. You 
e always so agalust dot landlord. For vot? 


He isa goot man. Dot is his brofession, und 


he will haf a goot chance to sugceed by dot 
brofession; krocery geschaeft is my brofes- 
sion und I will sugceed by dot brofession. 
Eferybody must haf a brofession und efery- 
body must respect dot brofessicn of efery- 
body else. But «‘: rybody must not gome to 
dose cities; dot is die hauptsache—@ie—die— 
brincipaidivg. Den you haf no more Henry 
Cheorges.” W. B.S. 


Av Ecclesiastical City. 


shas been to all appearances, an es- 

ww eeclesiastical city. There are prob- 

zt this time more churches assembled 
ithin the boundavies cf Lendon wail than 
ivhin any other space of equal dimensions in 
orld: and this piethora of ecclesiastical 

b dings must have been much more striking 
Gn an age when lasd was comparativ ely 
cheap, w ‘hen there was no necessity to seize 
mpen every available plot of ground for the 
rpose of running up warehouses, and count- 
g02 houses. aud shops, and when such houses 
as did exist had open spaces abcut them. 
Before the creat fire there were one hun- 
aed and thirty-nine churches in London, of 
shich thirteen belonged to religious houses— 
offs enurmous number if we consider the space 
{ground over which the London of 1666 
spread: and, in the iniddle of the fourteenth 


century, when Roman Catholicism in Eug- 


Jand was in the full flush of its power and 
glory, tnaere were no less than thirty distinet 

nd powerful religious houses in Loudon, not 
dnclusive »of “cells” and “colleges.” 
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PRANTING. 


oo CO-OPERATIVE PRINTING 
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OPEN WORK POLITICAL NET 
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. With first-class Portraits of all 


Candidates. 


. 
dis coma 


Largest Manufacturers of Net Banners and Cam 
paign Equipments in the United States. 


CROW -E, TAILOR, 11 ANN STREET 

(Third Floor), New York. General Repairing, Al- 
tering , Cleaning and Scouring Done. Communication 
by Postal Card promptly attended ta 
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‘Yo get a First-Class Ae 
Watch is in our Co- @ 
Onerative Clubs. 


wActiat the Lowest iv © oy 
Sh Prices, ONLY O\N uf 
, eS ey 
$1.00 AWEEK. * == 
WaLNUt 
; Thousands of the best $38.00} 
Gold Watch ever made are sell-Bi x 
ing in our Co-Operative Clubs. fa; 
This is the Best, Cheapest. Most] © 
Convenieni, and only co-operative & : 
System of selling watches. ‘The! 
watches are American Lever Stemf 
Winders, containing every essen-f 
tial to accuracy and durability, and : 
haveinaddition, numerous otherim- etsr. 
rovemnents foundin no other watch. 
Brey are absolutely the only Dust 
and Damp-procf Movements made 
in te: World, and are jeweled with} 
enuine Rubies. The Patent Stem 
ind and Set is the strongest andi 
simplest made. They are bene 
equal for appearance, accuracy|is st 
durability and service to any $75} 4 
Watch. Our co-operative Clubi 
System brings them within thelfgt a 
reach of every one. 


| The Ke ystone Watch Club CoB 


9 904 Walnut St St. PF ee PA,| 
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Agency. §& 43 


‘isq@naranteed towear: 
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Oe co wk FOE ae, 
"and buy the BEST. _ CE F or Sale } 


Ranned Goods 


WITH THIS STAMP % 
THE BOTTOM OF 
CANS ARE 


WFree from 
Poison, 


ANO ARE MADE BY 
Trsde-Fark.—Registered. ORCANIZED LABOR. 


reatest offer. Now s your time 
to get orders for our celebrated 
Teus, Coffees and Bakin 
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4 Cold Band or Moss Roso China 
Tea Set, Dinner Sct, Guld Band 
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SBICAN TEA CO. 
P. O. rat hace + NEES 33 Vesey St., New Y¥ ork. 


((HARLES B. SCHAIDNER, 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 


2280 Third avenue. cor. 124th stres 
New York. 
Children’s Photographs by instantaneous process a 
specialty 


J * MES BQGAN. PRi NCI PAL AGENT 
for James Means’ and $4 shoes 26 BOWERY, 
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CARPET AND FURNITURE DEALERS, 
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A.* STEERS, 
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LOANS ARRANGED ON 
eal Estate. On Endowment, Tontine and Life In- 
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PROMPT ATTENTION. LOWEST RATES. 
SINGLE TAX CLUB MEETINGS. 


FINO THE SINGLE TAX MEN OF WEST 
VIRGINIA: Will the single tax men in West Vir. 
gina please send their nddresses to me at this point, 
Send the names of alithe George men you Know of in 
your neigiborhood and be par ticular to give post office 
address. A state organization is proposed and any sug- 
gestions or information will be carefully considered. 
vi - 1, BOREMAN, Parkersburg, Wood county, West 
irginia. 


ANSAS STATE LECTURER. — THE 
undersigned state lecturer and member of the 
state central committee is now ready to respond to 
calls for work anywhere in the state of Kansas. Ad- 
dress Rev. W. M. GOODNER, box 353, Larned, Kan. 


EGULAR MEETINGS OF THE CLEVE- 

land land and labor club ure held on Monday 

evenings at 8 o'clock, room 6, Ne. 56 Public square. 
Everyone is cordially invited to attend our meetings. 
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CURRENT THOUGHT. 


Sewe Mere ef Edward Atkiasen’s Notions. 

Inthe August issue of the Forum Ed- 

' wand Atkinson asks the questicn, “Must 

Humanity. starve at last?” He does not 

say distinctly wi-ether they must or must 

not, but closes his essay by answering his 
own query in this dubious and hypotheti- 
eal fashion: 

3f the functions of government were ad- 
mitted to be to give each man an equal op- 
portunity to make use of the benefits which 
e@cience and invention place at his disposal, 
aadto do, through the intervention of gov- 
erament, only such aciual work as can be 
done by society in its corporate capacity bet- 
ter than individu::!s can do it for themselves, 
wpost of the obstructicns which legislation has 
placed in the way of mutual service would 
goon be removed, und the true law of human 
progress would then develop itself. Wages 
would then increase to the maximum within 
the limit of a product attained under the most 
favorable conditions. 

~ It may astonish Mr. Atkinson to be told 

that this is ncthing but a clumsy indorse- 

ment of the singie tax on Jand values; but 
if he would ask himself a few questions, 
andinsist on sctting straightforward an- 
ewers, he could liardly fail to see it. There 
is absolutely nothing that prevents any 
gman from making ‘‘use of the benefits 
which science and invention place at his 
disposal,” save only his ability to com- 
mand the natural opportunities to use 

them on. Rendrock blasting powder is a 

benefit placed at man’s disposal by science 
- and invention, but no man can make use 

of it without first paving somebody else 
for the privilege of access to a quarry ora 
ecal mine. Cotton spinning machinery is 
another such benetit; but what use can a 
tnan mike of it if he has no lund on which 
to place it, and is refused direct or indirect 
access to the scil on which to grow the 
cotton to be spun? 

Mr. Atkinson, however, has never asked 
himself any questions of this kind; and so 
he gues sloshing about through a perfect 
slough of unrelated ideas, getting nowhere 
am particular, but making a tremendous 
mess. It is impossible to discover with 
any certitude just what he really means to 
say; but the following is probably a fair 
statement: Mankind have been oppressed 
by three buzbears—the bugbear of the 
Mailthusian theory of population and sub- 
sistence, the bugbear of Ricardo’s theory 
of rent, and the bugbear of the iron law of 
wages. These must be utterly destroyed 
and swept out of human consciousness 
before any real progress can be made. 
Nex: men must learn that it is not labor 
that produces wealth, so much as “the 
mind of man when applied to the direction 
of matural forces.” When this lesson has 
been learned it will be found that the pro- 
ductive powers of land may be almost 
imdefizitely increased, and—and—well, 
that’s about all. There are a few general 

’ @bheervations about the evils of war, pesti- 
Jence and famine, a suggestion that our 
universities should establish traveling 
scholarships in political economy; and the 
essay ends with the passage about “the 
function of government” already quoted. 
me Beiterd’s fer August. 

Belford’s Magazine for August, besides 
acomplete novel by N. J. W. Le Cato, 
and a well selected miscellany of light 
literature, contains some notable contriou- 
tons to current economic discussion. First 
@omes a breezy, well digested article on 
“The Real Issue,” by Hon. Roger Q. Mills, 
in which, while the absurdities of pro- 
tection are not spared, the perfectly true 
amsertion is made that “no democrat in 
this country, whatever he may desire, de- 
mands free trade:” 

The fact is, however, the trouble is not in 
the measure before the house, but in a subtle, 
Mii-defined fear that if a popular agitation is 
bad, the people will come to learn whata 
fraud and extortion this tariff system is 
Bach agitation wil! bring out the fact that in- 
stead of aiding on the real prosperity of the 
w@ouniry, it is its deadly enemy. The people 
wall find thet it has robbed us of the carrying 
fade upon the bigh scas and driven our flag 
back from the furthest reaches of civilized 
nd savage life the world over. to within the 
Mimits of our own land. They wil! learn that 
while it protects capital, arresting competi- 
Ctaon in its bebalf, it leaves labor to compete 
with the very pauper labor of Europe, for our 
ports are open and millions of these poor peo- 
pte are admitted to contest the rags and 

ood awarded by these favored few to the 
Soiling thousands, for it is a fact, not to be de- 
Mied, that the poorest paid labor of the 
United States is this claimed protected labor. 
They, the people, mostiv agriculturists, will 
dearn throuch this agitation that this system 
of protection leaves the farmer to sell under 
¥ree trade all that he produces, for the mar- 
kket for tiis produce is in Europe, where he 
@ompetes with the Jowest form of pauper 
labor; while all that he purchases—his clothes, 
the muteriai fer his fences, shelter, and iron, 
gases, furniture and all that gives bim and his 
stock sheiter is augmented to twice its value 
‘Dy the tariff. 

Mr. Mille’s bill does not fail to point out, 
too, that not the least evil of protection- 
ism isthe way in which it has degraded 
our politics and substituted for the old 
tame campaigns of principle a mere suc- 
eession of struggles to determine how, 
aad to what extent, one set of men shall 
be legally privileged to oppress their fel- 


‘Time was in the history of our government 
whea a contention between parties as to the 
administration of the general government 
turmed on purely political matters of an ab- 
stract sort. Oi course, they affected one 
way or avother the policy of the administra- 
om, and let what party soever succeed, the 
@mccess had no otver result thana defeat of 
the opposite orz2nization’s idea of. the better 
sort of @ political administration. Since the 
Sate eivil war all this has changed. A change 

@f policy directly affects all the moneyed 
ead materia: interests of the country. Iu 
other words, the gcvernment erected by the 
Sathers has passed from 2 political structure 
built mainly to kecp the peace between 
states, protcct us as a nation from foreign ag- 
gressior, to secure, so far as its limited juris- 
diction can, to every citizen his rights to life, 
Uberty and the lawful use of his property, to 
‘@commercial affair that undertakes to not 
ealy influence but directly guide the moneyed 
gnd material business of the people. The 
government has come to be, what the mon- 
archies of Europe arc, paterna!. It seeks to 
do something for everybody, with the nat- 
wral result of great benefit to a few and a 
grave injury to all. 

A chanzge of policy then, especially one that 
Jeoks 10 a restoration of the government to 
the political basis of its framers, mvoives, 
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besidesa change cf policy of a political sort, 
the material interests to the extent of mill- 
ions, invested not only under direction of the 
government, but insured success by the pay- 
ment of bounties gathered from the taxes 
levied upon the labor and property of all the 
people. This is called the business relations; 
aud when a republican says we are disturb- 
ing such business relations, he tells the truth, 
and his zeai can be measured by the amount 
he has invested and the premium the govern- 
meut has agreed to pay him out of the pockets 
of the consumers. That such interested party 
will! be loud in his denunciations, and not par- 
ticular in either his abuse or assertion of fact, 
is not to be wondered at. 

This is written in no spirit of anger. The 
protectionist is not to be biamed. He has 
taken advantage of the situation, and made 
his investment in accordance with the law, 
and is no more to blame for the criminal sys- 
tem under which he grows rich than the slave 
holders of the south were for the slavery 
sanctioned by law and sanctified by usage 
upon which they lived. That was for its day 
the business relation which at first a handful 
of fanatics, and afterward the peovle of the 
United States, sought to disturb, not by argu- 
ment, but by the bayonet. We have lived to 
be thankful that that business relation was 
wiped out, how much soever we may lament 
the callant dead and the wasted treusure. 
and the time will come when all the people 
will rejoice to see this business reiation—a 
darker evil than that of slavery—eliminated 
from the Jand. It is a darker evil; for while 
the southern system of unrequited toil en- 
slaved the blacks, this system is reducing 
white labor to slavery, and we revenne re- 
formers cr free traders, if we may be so 
ealled, are making our fight for our own race, 
whose misery keeps pace with our prosperity, 
and we can measure our present progress not 
not only by the palaces of millionaires, but by 
the huts and hovels of oppressed labor. 

The varable between that business relation 
of slavery and this business relation to-day is 
yet more strongly marked in the anxiety to 
keep down a!] discussivn and avoid all agita- 
tion of the subject. We of the south protested 
against all agitation, for we had the gravest 
reason to fear the worst. We were not the 
authors of the slave system. It had been 
forced upon us, and the mere fact that it 
could exist made agitation such a terrible 
menace, for it meant appeals to a race capa- 
bie of being euslaved, and capable therefore 
of all such a condition made possible in a 
Servile insurrection. 

Jn like manner our moneyed friends depre- 
cate agitation. In their efforts in this direc- 
tion they have very nearly succeeded in mak- 
ing the term free trader as obnoxious as was 
that of abolitionist before the war. They 
feelingly attribute the depression in trade to 
this agitation. ‘These free traders are seek- 
ing to disturb the business relations,” they 
cry. ‘No man-will invest in any enterprise 
so Jong as the country is menaced by such 
eranks and fanatics.” How absurd, how 
Jaugbuble this is, one learns by considering 
the measure introduced by the ways and 
means committee of the house, over which all 
Lis disturbance arises. 


The article on “British Free Trade,” by 
Alfred H. Peters, thaton “British Inter- 
ests in American Protection,” by Fred 
Perry Powers, and an editorial *‘About 
Wool Again,” are also weil worth reading. 
But the gem of the current number of 
Belford’s is an article by T. E. Willson, 
entitled “(War Declared on Agriculture,” 
in which the author makes a convincing 
demonstration of the utterly reckless man- 
ner in which the interests of farmers are 
trampled under foot by the upholders of 
the iariff system. 

Mr. Willson points out that the effect 
of our protective system is to limit our op- 
portunities for selling those things that 
we can produce to most advantage, and to 
absclutely compel our workers to enter 
into competition with foreign pauper la- 
bor: 


No cempetition is possible betweeu the New 
York farmer and the French weaver, al- 
though the former may have exchanged a 
surplus of one hundred bushels of American 
wheat for one hundred yards of surplus 
French siik. Both were working independ- 
ently, aud both were gainers. Other farm- 
ers might compete with this farmer in bid- 
ding surplrs wheat, other weavers might 
compete with this weaver ia offering surplus 
silk, but no farmer could compete with a 
weaver. Sellers compete, buyers compete; 
but there can be no competition between 
buyer and seller. So long as there is an ex- 
change of commodities there can be no com- 
petition between the traders. 

To close up these industries now producing 
native American goods, to force these work- 
men to make the goods we now obtain by 
barter, is todrive them into open competi- 
tion with the foreign paupers. It is to de- 
stroy the New York farmer's surplus of one 
hundred bushels of wheat, and to send his 
daughter into a protected Paterson silk 
mill to make the one hundred yards of silk iu 
direct competition with every pauper silk 
Weaver in Europe. 

Every protected workman in the country 
is in direct and open competition with pauper 
labor the world over. The unprotected work- 
man never comes into competition with the 
foreign pauper, because he does not produce 
what the foreign pauper produces. Competi- 
tion requires identity of interests. The mere 
exchange of a surplus in one business fora 
surplus in another business is not competition. 
But to stop the surplus and tu manufacture 
that which was exchanged is direct competi- 
tion. 

What was the rature of the unprotected 
industries producing this surplus of $716, 183,- 
211 which the republican party says must be 
dest:oved? Who are the free born independ- 
ent workmen the republicans wish to drive 
into cempetition with foreign paupers by for- 
cing them to produce the same articles! Turn 
to page 41 of the last report of the secretary 
of the treasury: 

The values of exports of domestic merchan- 
dise during the year 15$7, classified by groups, 
were as follows: 


Product of AFTICULUME. 2s cece cee oe BILITS,T 
ee * manufacture 136,735,105 
% S 11,758,662 
“ 


« « miscellaneous 5,173,310 
Forelgn goods re-exported......... 00.00.0000 13,160,288 


— 


coecees See c ace cccnccscccscccces O16, 183,211 
It is the farmer who stands.in the way of 
protection. It is the farmer who must be 
crushed. It isthe farmer against whom the 
republican party stands openly arrayed. It 
is against agriculture that war is declared in 
the republican platform when it demands: 
Such revision of the tariff laws as will tend 
to check imports of such articles {made by 
foreign pauper labor) as are produced by our 
people {in competition with foreign paupers], 
the production of which gives employment to 
vias aad {driven out of self-supporting indus- 
ries 
To rob the farmer and the people the first 
step was, to use the language of the repub- 
lican platform, to “check imports of such ar- 
ticles [made by foreign paupers] as could be 
produced by our people,” and to force our 
workmen to enter into competition with for- 
eigu pauper labor. To do this a series of 
heavy fines, ranging from 25 to 325 per ceut, 


were levied on the impcrtation cf foreign 
pauper products. These fineschecked the im- 
portation and stopped the manufacture of the 
native American products previously ex- 
changed for them. The workman, thrown 
out of employment, was forced to go into the 
mill producing pauper products, et a lower 
wage, which yet was higher than the foreign 
pauper received. The pay roll was so insig- 
nificant, the profits so enormous, that the 
manufacturer protected in this debasement 
and enserfment of the American workman 
could afferd to be liberal—for atime. How 
insignificant wages are to him may be seen 
by consulting the census. In 1880 the 49 sugar 
refiners of this country received from the 
people of the United States $155,484,915 for 
sugar that could have been bought in foreign 
markets for $100,312,847—an advance of 
$55,172,068 over normal profits. The 49 firms 
employed 5,857 workmen, to whom they paid 
$2,875,052 in wages, or 5 per cent of the black- 
mail paid by the people to the 49 firins. Last 
year the blackmail! paid the 49 firms was over 
$80,000,000, and their workmen struck acuainst 
a decrease in wages—and were beaten. What 
“protection” did the tariff afford these work- 
men! 

The American farmer was limited by the 
repubiican tariff for protection last year to 
an export of &8523,073,798 Did he receive 
foreign pauper made goods of this valuc in 
exchange! Yes; but before he received them 
he was compelled to pay a fine of over §200,- 
000,000, so that he should not be able to dis- 
pose of thein at profit in competition with the 
American manufacturers of European pauper 
products. This fine represents the profit he 
Was unjustly robbed of on the small transac- 
tion. 


A Panorama of Words. 


Of the making of books of travel truly 
there is no end. No matter in what part 
of the world you may be presently inter- 
ested— Timbuctoo, Thibet, Kamtchatka, 
Patagonia. be it what you will, in any well 
equipped library you shall find the stories 
of a dozen travelers who have visited it. 
And every one of them shall be fuli of an 
unsatisfactoriness that is double exaspera- 
ting because you cannot put your finger 
on itand say, This is what displeases me, 
or, Here is something lacking. You want 
to know about the people?—there they are, 
color, manners, customs, methods of life— 
the truth, the whole truth, nothing but the 
truth. You read about the public build- 
ings, about the government, about the 
commerce and the industry, the flora and 
fauna, the climatic conditions, the natural 
resources. Ask what question you please, 
and the book will answer it. What more 
do you want? What more? Why only 
this—to sze something. The traveler has 
told you many things; but he has showed 
you nothing. 


But in Lafeadio Hearn we have a 
traveler who takes his readers with him 
and shows them things. His story of a 
“Midsummer Trip to the West Indies,” 
now runuing In Harper's Magazine, is 
veritably a word painted panorama, in 
which we literally see the tropic isles, and 
we see them, too, through trained «and 
beauty loving eyes. Read, for instance, 
this description of a forest in Martinique: 

But all the wonderful little city is just one 
minute patch of color on the curving coast, 
relieved against the blazing green of forest 
climbing thousands of feet above it, and be 
hind it, and all around it. To describe the 
monstrous beauty of these woods, so as to 
convey to the reader anything like an ade- 
quate idea of the impression they produce, 
seems to me almost impossible; there are 
forms, there are tones, there are colors, which 
seem to demand the creation of new words 
to express. Painters are filled with astonish- 
ment and despair by the splendor of these 
woods; no human art can mock their glory: 
it could be painted only with green fire! 

You have only to follow any one of the 
mountain roads leading out of St. Pierre to 
find yourself within twenty minutes before 
the forest verge. The city roofs lie far be- 
low your feet already, with the blue strip of 
sea beyond; above you the woods climb up to 
the clouds, a prodigious precipitous surface 
of burning green, solid and rugose like a 
cliff. You do not distinguish whole trees in 
the mass; you only perceive suggestions, 
dreams of trees—phantasmagorius, Deores- 
queries; sylvan shapes that seem to be stag- 
gering under great drooping burdens rise a 
bundred feet above you; still huger laboring 
forms tower far above these; and vet, at a 
more dizzy altitude, a legion of fetiches, gob- 
lins, monstrosfties, specters, are nodding, 
bending, writhing, tussing up green arms, 
pushing out prodigious knees, projecting buge 
curves like backs and shoulders, intertwining 
colossal mockeries of limbs. But vou discern 
no suggestions of heads, except where some 
royal palm, after an ustounding struggle, has 
succeeded in pushing up its crest two hun- 
dred feet to greet the sun. All else appears 
as if under a ponderous vail, half hidden, 
half smoothered by drooping things. Blaz.- 
ing green vines cover every branch, every 
twig, every stem; they form mantles and 
draperies and curtains and tapestries, pour- 
ing down over all projections like a thick, 
slow flood of incandescent color, cascading 
over all in one amazing inundation of para- 
sitic life. All this may rise to two thousand, 
three thousand, four thousand feet above 
you, according to the height of the mountain; 
and one perpetual, never-slackening storm 
of shrill sound rises from it—innumerable 
voices of birds, insects and tree-climbing 
frogs. 

But this absolutism of green does not 
eteraally prevail; in the season correspond- 
ing to our winter these woods suddenly break 
into enormous conflagration of color, and 
such colorsi—flame yellow, flesh pink, blood 
scarlet, burning azure, vermilion—colors that 
that shimmer in sheets, often without touch- 
ing or blending; there are cataracts of these 
colors that pour from the mvuuntain crests 
unbrokenly to the roofs of the city: there are 
curtains of pure crimson or fiery lilac; there 
are precipices of canary yellow: there are 
rose burning glens; and between these, when 
flowering species intermingle in the merciless 
tropical struggle for life, there are supernal 
coruscations of a hundred hues, pyrotechni- 
cal splendor of tint blendings and tint con- 
trasts impossible to describe, impossible to 
paint, bewildering to vision, dazzling the eye 
like some tremendous kindling of chemical] 
fires. 

But the sense of awe inspired by the view 
of a tropical forest is unutterably greater 
than any mystical fear which any wooded 
wilderness of the north cculd ever have in- 
Spired. The very brilliancy of these colors— 
that seem preterpatural to northern eyes—is 
terrifying; but ve vastness of the mile broad 
and mile high masses of frondage, their in- 
penetrability, the violet blackness of the few 
rare apertures io their perpendicular facades, 
where mountain torrents break through to 
the sun, and their enormous murmur, made 


up of a million inexplicable crawling, creep- | 


ing, crumbling sounds—all combine to pro- 
duce the conception of a creative force that 
appalls. Man feels here like an insect, fears 
like an insect ever on the alert for merciless 
enemies. To enter these green abysses with- 
out a guide were madness; even with the best 


of guides itisa peril. Nature is dangerous 
here; the powers that build here are also the 
powers that putrefy; here life and death are 
perpetually interchanging office in the never 
ceasing transformation of forces, melting 
down and reshaping living substance simul- 
taneously within the same awful crucible. 
There are trees distilling venom; there are 
plants that have fangs; there are perfumes 
that affect the brain; there are cold green 
creepers whese touch consumes fiesh like fire; 
while in all the recesses and the shadows is a 
swarming of unfamiliar life, beautiful or 
hideous—insect, reptile, bird—interwarring, 
devouring, observiug, preying. trange 
spiders of burning colors, immense lizards, 
scarihs cuirassed in all tints of metal, hum- 
ming birds, plumaged in all splendor of jewel 
radiance, flies thut flash like fire, centipedes 
of gigantic growth. And the lord of all these, 
the despot of these vast domains, is the terri- 
ble Fer-de-lance, the trigonocephalus, the 
Bothrops lanceolatus, the craspodecephalus, 
déadliest of Occidental thanatophidia. 


Dent you see the forest? Don’t you feel 
the oppression of it round, and half shud- 
der at the thought of the dangers you may 
be encountering? To write thus is to be a 
true artist cf the pen; and such Lafcadio 
Hearn approves himself. 


‘In the Sick Room,” which comes to us 
from Clark W. Bryan & Co., publishers, 
Springfield, Mass., is a fifty cent pamphlet 
on the art of nursing, by Elizabeth Robin- 
son Scovil, which will be exceedingly use- 
ful to all who have the care of the sick. 


NEW IDEAS, METHODS AND INVENTIONS. 


The little steamboat Buzz, which has made 
the astonishing record of a mile in 2 minutes 
and § seconds, which is at the rate of 28 miles 
an hour, was designed by Mr. C. D. Mosher, 
whose idea was to make a boat which would 
not sink any deeper wien going rapidly than 
when at rest. The screw revolves at niaxi- 
mum speed from 00 to 700 times per minute. 
The little speeder is now the property of W. 
W. Ames. Mr. Mosher is now drawing the 
plans for a 100-foot steam yacht on the same 
principle as the Buzz 


Ano Austrian engineer has, it is said, de- 
signed a truck to be run before every railway 
train, being maintained always at a fixed 
(but adjustabie) distance in front by the force 
of au electric current transmitred from a 
dynamo on theengine. The current is con- 
ducted in glass tubes to the pilot truck. If, 
therefore, the truck comes into collision the 
tubes are broken and the contact necessarily 
destroyed. The interruption of the current 
instantly and automatically applies the brakes 
on the following train 


The Richmond electric street railroad uses 
the Sprague overhead wire system. This road 
has been running long enough to allow re- 
liable figures asto the expense being obtained. 
It is found that the cost of power is $1.48 per 
car day, the car making eighty miles, and 
of material, labor, und depreciation, 31.08 
per car day; the total being $3.46 per car day 
or 4.32 cents per car mile. This is to be com- 
pured with the ten cents a car mile that 
horses cust, and inthe latter estimate there 
is no allowance for depreciation of cars, ete. 
At present there is a saving in this line of 
$125 a day as compared with horses. The 
passengers carried ure over 10,000 per day. 

Atarecent meeting in New Yorkof the 
Commercial travelers’ protective association 
the subject of the reduced railway tariff was 
discussed, It is proposed by the association 
to have a ticket avuilable -over 5,000 miles in 
any direction issued to every meniber of the 
travelers’ union, the charge to be at the rate 
of two cents per mile, and that the ticket run 
forone year. The pass shall be available on 
any of the great trunk lines, and to it will be 
affixed the photograpi and full description of 
the person to whomit is issued. The ussocia- 
tion guarintees tiiat the passes in question 
shall be used only by members of their union, 
und in case uf violation of this agreement by 
members the association will summarily expel 
the persons offending. 

The Westinghouse people, who contro! the 
now universally used air brake, have an in- 
vention for demagnetizing wateh works whieh 
have veen rendered useless by coming too 
near @ magnet or an electric current. A 
bundle of iron wires is wrapped with an in- 
suiated copper wire; through the copper wire 
is passed an alternating current whieh 
changes its directiou 14,200 times per minute. 
The iron wires become magnetized with each 
passage of the current, the north pole being 
at one end one time and at the opvusite end 
the next time. Now if the magnetized watch 
Works are held near this bunch of wires the 
magnetism in the works is reversed in the 
same Way, and it the works ure gradually 
moved further and further from the wires the 
current in them becomes less and less power- 
ful, and when withdrawn from the ficld of 
magnetism they are perfeetly demagnetized. 

A compound engine of Webb's system, and 
made by Beyer, Peacock & Co. of Manches- 
ter, will soon be tried upon the Pennsylvania 
railroad. As many of the fastest English 
trains ure run regularly by engines of this 
type, it will be of interest to note their per- 
formance on American lines. Possibly the in- 
ferior quality of American coal muy be found 
unequal to supply steam in an English fire 
box, which, for the work done, is generally 
smaller than in America. If this is not the 
ease, there can be no reason for failure, 
wpart from unskillful handling. The Englisn 
express trains are run much faster than ours. 
One train between London and Glasgow runs 
the 401 miles in eight hours, iucluding forty- 
five minutes stoppages; that is, while running 
the speed is 4837 miles an hour. Several 
other trains run at about the same speed for 
long distances, 

Here is a description of a new type setting 
miachine just perfected by J. E. Munson, a 
well Known stenographer of this city. In 
this system the compositor is replaced bya 
perforator, who works a machine sumetbing 
like a type writer. This machiue cuts into au 
endless tape a combination of holes, differ- 
ently arranged for each letter and punctua- 
tion mark. The tape after the perforation is 
read by the proof reader, who adds holes 
where they are needed and blots out those 
that are incorrect until the copy is perfectly 
justified. The perforations are produced by 
steel dies communicating with a kev board 
similar to that used on the type writer, but 
much larger and more complete. The justi- 
fied tape is then placed in the receiver of the 
main machine, und the power, steam, 
electric, or hand, applied. As it runs 
along the perforations free the levers, as 
in the orguinette, and each combination 
causes the corresponding type to drop from 
a type reservoir into the enrrier and then 
intu the galley. If the tape is correct the 
galley is equally correct, so that the old style 
of gulley proof and page proof revision is 
done away with completely. As there is 
almost nv limit. to the speed with which the 
main machine can be run, and as two dozen 
perforators can be used at once, itis easily 
seen that the new invention will do the work 
of. a large number of compositors. <A child, 
it is clamed, can operate the perforator 
and can “cut tape” three times as fast 
as an expert typesetter can work. One justi- 
fier, it is estimated, could revise the tape of 
five perforators, aod one workman at the 
main machine would be all that is requisite to 
keep everything going. As the type now in 
use are of varying and arbitrary widths, 
necessitating the insertion of “leads,” “spaces” 
and “quads,” it is not suited for the machine. 
Mr. Munson has therefore been compelled to 
devise a new system of types, based upon 
tenths of inches, which enables the machine 
when setting type*’to fill each line to the 
mathematical limit. The machine will be 
quite costly, but once in operation it will in- 
volve little or no expense for maintenance 
and repairs. The claim is made that with it 
copy may be prepared up to within three 
minutes of going to press. 


THE SINGLE TAX IN CANADA. 


Address of the Auti-ePoverty Society of To- 
rontod. 

The anti-poverty society of Toronto, Cau- 
ada, have issued the following address which 
we reprint from the Toronto Globe: 

Strike from Christianity the principle of 
love and what is left?) A corpse, a husk, a 
tomb. The life is gone and it matters not 
what traditions or ceremonies remain, the 
relicis no more Christianity than a corpse is 
a man. 

While this truth will at once be conceded, 
we take the liberty of asking you, good 
readers, if in our social arrangements we are 
making anything like a decent approximation 
to this principle. Do our laws, so far as they 
affect the division of the products of labor, 
make any approach to the command, ‘Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself? 

When the farmer resorts to fertility, the 
miner to the most productive mines, and the 
fisher to the best fisheries, they are all trying 
to enrich by producing abundance. In the 
same way each producer, by sticking to his 
own occupation, develops special skill and 
produces better in quality and more in 
quantity. The developed skill of one pro- 
duces abundantly, the developed skill of an- 
other likewise produces abundantly: they 
exchange, they enrich and are enriched. No 
statutory enactment compels this. It is the 
outgrowth of man’s natural impulses. Here 
is the harmony of mutual! enrichment. 

The characteristics of this harmonious trade 
are toil for toil, service for service, enrich- 
ment for enrichment, benefit for benetit. This 
is trade; and when viewed in this aspect it is 
seen to be nota tug of war, one succeeding 
by another’s failure, but each one blessed and 
benefited by others’ success. 

In contrast to this we ask attention to the 
following circumstance: Some years ago, 
when Toronto was very small, a man obtaiued 
possession of a piece of Jand foravery trifling 
sum. The ground rental was then about 250 
per annum. Population has increased, land 
has become relatively more scarce, people 
are now crowding into back alleys unfit for 
human habitation, and that land owner is 
now drawing a rental of upward of $10,000 
per annum. Has he become rich by enriching, 
by rendering toil for toil, service for service, 
enrichment for enrichment, benefit for bene- 


‘fit? No, not by any means. 


Does the relationship thus established be- 
tween this man and the rest of society ac- 
cord with the spirit of Christianity? 

In answer to this question we ask attention 
to the following particulars: 

1. He did not produce this value of $10,000 
yearly. This value depends on the presence 
of a population of 150,000 people. The value 
caused Dy 150,000 is appropriated wholly by 
one. 

2. As he does nothing to produce this 
$10,000 vearly, he obtains this wealth every 
year by the deprivation and impoverishment 
of the toiler. He rises to wealth not by the 


abundance of his production, but on the 


crushed fortune of his neighbors. 

3. This man’s share of the products of toil 
has inereased nut because he has benefited or 
enriched society in any way, but, on the 
other hand, because land has become rela- 
tively more scarce; because society is poorer 
in land; therefore he is richer. _ 

4. Population is rapidly increasing, land is 
yearly becoming more scarce, congestion is 
growing more intense. Therefore the toil 
that preduces must surrender more and more 
to the land holder. At first toil surrendered 
to him but a small portion of its produce; as 
population increased toil had to surrender 
More; and as population still further in- 
creased toil had to surrender still more, and 
the more the toiler pays the more he has te 
pay—the more he pays, the greater grows his 
debt. The debt is continuous, increasing and 
irredeemable. 

5. For the possession of that estate there 
was paid originally into the pubiic treasury 
avery trifling sum of money, probably less 
than one dollar, and for that small sum the 
law decrees to the land owner the power to 
compel his fellows to maintain him and his 
successors for all time in luxurious idleness. 
The law thus sells to him the power to be- 
come @ perpetual task master. 

6. Do not the principle of Christian brother- 
hood and the principle of Christian equity de- 
mand that reward should be proportioned to 
service? Should not the hand of industry 
make rich, and idleness tend to poverty? 
Should not each receive according to his 
work? Does not common honesty demand 
this? What could we think of ourselves if we 
sanctioned laws that decreed wealth to the 
idler and poverty to the toiler?’ Ana yet that 
is exactly the very character of our land sys- 
tem. Let a man become possessed of land 
round which men congregate, and the law 
allows him to appropriate the value of that 
fand without limit of time or amount. His 
hand may know no diligence, but he becomes 
rich, while toil with enormous diligence must 
live in comparative penury. Toil must pay 
tribute to idleness. Donothing may revel in 
luxury, toil must wallow in want! 

Toil producing much and enjoyiug little, 
while idleness nay produce nothing and ap- 
propriate princely pay. Christianity. says: 
To each according to his work; cur land laws 
reverse this order and decree to toil penury, 
to idleness plenty. | 

7. Amid the thunders of Siuai there came 
the command: *‘Thou shalt not steal.” And 
in the enlightened and purified conscience 
there still thunders the same command. We 
may build churches, adorn sanctuuries, have 
service of beauty beyond reproach, with song 
and chant of thrilling sweetuess, sermons 
faultless in lorie and eloquence; but unless 
we can practice common honesty, unless we 
put into practice the command, Thou shalt 
not steal, what avail all our forms and cere- 
monies? Now what lies at the basis of prop- 


erty? There can be but one claim, namely, 


production, or the rendering of service. How 
cana man who produces nothing establish 
a claim to something which another mun pro- 
duced? Yet by our laws we decree that the 
man who acquires a Jand value may produce 
nothing, but he can claim food from. the 
farmer, clothing from the clothier, service 


from the doctor, and tribute continuously. It: 


gives the land owner the power to push his 
hand, year after year, deeper and deeper 
into the pocket of the toiler. How can he 
who produces nothing, who renders no ser- 
vice to society, honestly be entitled to the 
produce and service of other people? Can 
this be honest? Do not our land laws, which 
empower the non-producer to appropriate 
products of toil, thus sanction perpetual con- 
fiscation? 

The land restoration league has been re- 
vivified and will engage in active work 
again. Mr. Verinder, its secretary, isa very 
active young man. Its presideut, Mr. Will- 
iam Saunders, late M. P. from Hull, has 
organized a series of Saturday afternoon 
‘“‘conversaziones” in Trafalgar square. It 
will be remembered that public speaking there 


-bas for some months been prohibited. Printed 


resolutions are distributed, and when St. Mar. 
tin’s church clock strikes certain hours, they 
are voted on. Thus public meetings are vir- 
tually held, and their decisions registered, 
though no speeches are made. How long 
this will go on is doubtful, as the police au- 
thorities are getting very restive. 

Not much importance can be attached to 
the bi!l which has been drawn up by the land 


nationalization society for the municipaliza- 


tion of the hichlands of Scotland. It may be 
safely affirmed that no such bill will ever be 
passed. The proposal to compensate the 
landlords would alone be sufficient to cause 
its defeat. It is too late in the day to talk of 
compensation to landlords, and especially ta 
such landlords as we have in the highlands. 
The bill is merely interesting as indicating 
the rapid growth of opinion on the land ques- 
tion. 


A significant incident has just occurred at 


the National liberal club—the headquarters 
of official liberalism. There has been a de- 
bate on the land question, and all the speakers 
who took part in it, except one, were in favor 
of land nationalization. i 
favor of compensating landlords; but little 


importance is to be attached to that, as Delief . 


in compensation is a stage which most persons 
go through 1" the evolution of this question. 
Not long hence hardly one of these men will 
be in favor of compensation. I hear that 
Alfred Illingworth, M. P., who presided over: 
the debate, and who is considered an extreme 


radical, Was much shocked by the “‘extreme™ — 
The world 


views which were expressed. 
moves. 


What is to be the development of society? 
Read Helen Campbell’s “Prisoners of Pov- 
erty,” describing the poor in New York; read. 


the “Bitter Cry” of London; lock at the 


misery of Ireland or among the croftersof 


Scotland. These tales, so harrowing, make 


the heart sicken at the lifeof hopeless poverty 
into which millions are yearly born. We have 


adopted precisely the same system of land 


laws here. Twice two beget fourinIreland, 


twice two cannot beget five or three in 
Canada. 
here as there we see precisely the same law 


of deveiopment. Every year sees the gulf: 


between the rich and poor grow wider. Popu- 


lation on this continent doubles every twenty- 


five years. 

Ground rentals in cities grow more rapidly 
than population. To-day in the best parts of 
Toronto the toilers must surrender a ground 
rental to the amount of forty to fifty thou- 
sand dollars per acre per annum; twenty-five 
years hence the tribute to be surrendered by 
the tvuiler to idieness will have grown toa 


hundred thousand dollarsper acre per annum 
No, m0, 


For what? For service in return? 
but simply to get access to God’s earth! 
Just think what this arrangement involves, 


Two children are born—one heir to. that. 
tribute as claimant, the other heir to that. 


tribute as debtor. The latter must serve a 


lifetime of toil to house, feed clothe and 
Maintain in brilliant luxury the former, who. 
by our social arrangements is not bound to. 
render any service in return, The child of . 


petury is born toa life of servitude, not for 


any sin of himself or his parents, but simply > 
because we who profess Christianity, the re- 
ligion of brotherly love, have decreed thag. . 


so it shall be. To sell absolutely as we do 


the whole habitable earth with allits poten-- 
tialities to one part of society, and thuscom- 
pe! the other part to pay tribute for ever to 

get access to the earth, and then to teach 
the fatherhood of God, the brotherhood of 
man, the supremacy of love; could there be — 
agreater mockery! If twenty men raise q 
crop or build a boat and one claims full pos- — 
session of all the product, he is guilty of. 

All instincts of justice insist that the © 
producers of the value should own the value. > 
The peculiar value that comes from the 


theft. 


crowding of population or from public im- 
| arta: Should belong to the people. 


ustice proclaims it, and no. legisiative en-  _ : 
actment can reverse this decree without = 


wrong. : 

The remedy is very simple and very easy. 
Let all taxes be removed as quickly as possi- 
ble from the products of toil, as so wisely sug- 


gested bv Heury Georse, and concentrated © . 
on land Values. We thus accomplish several 


advantages. ae 


1. The adoption of the simplest possible BS 


form of taxation, the easiest to assess, the 


easicst to collect, the one that no one can 


evade. ae ae 
2. We thus prevent that terrible disaster of 
placing one part of society to stand as imped- 


iments between their fellows and the original = 
source of wealth, the earth, and thus beget 
unwilling idle tramps at one end of society... 
and idle confiscators and non-producing con- 


sumers at the other end. : 


3. By thus appropriating for public purposes 
that value which is not the product of toll, wa. ; 
effectually prevent one becoming rich simply | 
Then each will become 
rich only as he renders service and thus en-. 


by impoverishing. 


riches. 


And if civilization is to advance, ff the — 


principle of love is to become supreme, if we. 


are to develop a true Christianity, must nut. 
this reform be accomplished? Let the present 
method continue, with population iucreasing | 


at its present enormous rate, must not the re- 


sult largely nullify all attempts at the im-- 
provement of the race? Where toil surren- | 
dered 3100 fifty years ago, it surrenders — 


twenty-five fold that sum to-day. In the 


next twenty-five years the increase of popu- © 
lution on this Continent will be as great as ~ 
during the last 100 years. Instead of this — 


being a grand benefit to society it willact as 


ua huge wedge, the ground rentals of the land 
loaner will have increased to enormous pro- — 
portion, while the burden of the toiler will - 


huve become increasingly great. 


Dives comes to the sanctuary in his gilded. . 
coach; bis rentals have grown. Toil tramps. 


afoot and sits apart on a-hard board; his bur- 
den has grown. 
children, love one another?” 


How They Came to ‘Spell It Smythe. 


- Chambers's Journal. 


At the present day we have many smiths of 
many kinds—goldsmiths, silversmiths, lock- 
smiths, blacksmiths, ete.; anc there is no rea 
son to doubt that in early times they were 
proportionately just as. numerous; for we 


read (2 Kings, xxiv, 16) that the king of Baby- 


lon took captive ‘all the men of micht, even 
seven thousand, and craftsmen and smiths a 
thousand.” But however this may have been, 
there is certainly no seareity of Smiths in our 


aays. In all English speaking countries the — 
Smiths outnumber the members of any other” - 
‘family; and they are also very numerous in 
Thus, the German 
Schmidt is almost.as familiar as. our Smith; — 


all European countries. 


while in other foreign tougues the same well 


‘known uame may be detected under ma 


curious discuises.. Its various ether’ Enel 
forms, as Smithe—which is. very uncomm 
—Sinyth, and Smythe, cun. hardly be spok 


of as disyutses; for although these spellings 
of the name nowadays certainly indicate a 


desire on the part of ‘those so spelling it. ¢ 


“show that they come of more ancient. a 


aristocratic or better family than the othe 
Smiths, it is the case that these forms are 
more ancient than the ordinary modern form. 


In times when the spelling of personal sur- 


names was made to vary according to the ig- 


norance or caprice of the writer, it was come 
mon to Spell Smith with a double ii. This 


double t2 was written ij, as may still be see. 


in physicians’ prescriptions, and in the name ~ 

of the Bowyer-Sniijths, baronets, of Hill nall, 
Essex, now almost, if not quite, the only fame 
In the course of .. . 
time this form, having the dots omitted, be- -— 
came the y, as we now see it in Smyth and 


ily so spelling the name. 


Smythe. 


The Grand Olid Man’s Opinion of Our Tarif, 


Speech by the Hon. William E. Gladstone at Leeda, 
Engiand, [8S 


I will say this, that as long as America ad- 


heres to the protective system your commer. - 


cial supremacy is secure. Nothing in the 
World can wrest it from you while America. 
Continues to fetter her own strong hands and 
arms and with these fettered arms is content 
to compete with vou, who are free, in neutral 


markets. And as long as America follows the 


dectrines now known as those of fair trade, 
you are perfectly safe and you need not al-: 


low, any of you, even your lightest slumbers | 


to be disturbed. by the fear that America wil], 
our commercial supremac 
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